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PUBLISHER’S PREFACE 


Tuis book is one of a series of Outlines of Social 
Philosophies published by the Vanguard Press. In pub- 
lishing these outlines the Press has offered to each 
definitely crystallized social movement the privilege of 
telling its own story and presenting as cogently as pos- 
sible the arguments which support its social philosophy. 
Each group arranged to have the material prepared in 
the way that seemed most suitable to it. All the outlines 
follow the same plan, so that the student of social 
philosophy will find it possible to make exact com- 
parisons between any one and the others. The National 
Socialist Party assumes responsibility for all arrange- 
ments covering this book, and collaborated with Dr. 
_ Hughan in its preparation. 


SOCIALISM is the political movement of the working- 
class which aims to abolish exploitation by means of the 
collective ownership and democratic management of the 
basic instruments of production and distribution. 
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WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHANGES 


THERE are few social phenomena which have not de- 
manded complete reinvestigation since the year 1914. 
Socialism is no exception to the rule. Like most other 
movements, it was first shaken to its foundations by 
the storm and stress of the war, and then passed 
through a period of disillusion and disintegration 
which could not fail to leave traces. Some of its 
friends, as well as its opponents, have lost sight of it 
altogether in the confusion of readjustment. It is 
time to take our bearings again. 

The outbreak of the war found Socialism a world 
force to be reckoned with. The third party in most 
industrial nations, the second in several, it was pre- 
senting each year a more strongly united front against 
the old regime. The first years of the war shed upon 
Socialism, as upon some other phenomena, a somewhat 
unnatural light. In one European country after an- 
other, the political power of the working-class was 
placated by inviting Socialist leaders to share in the 
war cabinets, and Americans, too, awoke to the reali- 
zation of Socialism as an international power. This 
publicity arose to the sensational in 1917 with the 
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Russian Revolution, and from that year almost to the 
present, the Russian or Communist phase of Socialism 
has shed such a blinding glare as to throw into more 
than pre-war obscurity, sometimes into actual confu- 
sion, the Socialist movements of other countries. 

As our eyes accommodate themselves to these 
changes of light and shade, we now see Asnerican 
Socialism still standing its ground, but perceptibly 
altered in aspect, like the rest of the contemporary 
world, changed in its personnel, its outward mani- 
festation, above all, in its relation to movements out- 
side itself. 

It is no easier now to secure a clear answer to the 
query, What is Socialism? than it was before the war, 
neither because of inherent vagueness in the subject, 
nor from lack of reliable data, but chiefly because 
Socialism is so closely involved with matters of action 
and of partisanship that emotion seldom fails to color 
the attempt at description. 

Courses in Socialism are given by the economics de- 
partments of several American colleges. While some 
of these are satisfactorily adapted to meet the need, 
there is a real deficiency in others, due to the very 
' singleness of scientific purpose. A study is made of 
Marxian Socialism as a system of abstract economics, 
the development of the doctrines by German Socialists 
is further taken up, and with the so-called attack upon 
Marxism by the revisionist Bernstein the course ends. 
“But what of present-day American Socialism?” asks 
the student. “Is it Marxist or revisionist? What is 
its attitude toward the labor union, the family, re- 
ligion, patriotism? What are the planks of the plat- 
form for which it asks our votes?” 

“There is no American Socialism,” replies the pro- 
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fessor. “Marxism proper lived and died in Europe. 
Its only representative at present is the Communism 
of Soviet Russia. Those who call themselves Ameri- 
can Socialists are either the negligible ‘Have-nots,’ 
banded together for vague revolution under an obso- 
lete philosophy, or else mere reformers, whose efforts 
toward democracy and labor legislation may best be 
studied in connection with these specific reforms.” 
The second part of the course therefore is, probably, a 
detailed study of social reform movements. 


THE WORK OF THIS BOOK 


The publication of the Social Science Outlines by 
the Vanguard Press gives an opportunity to supply to 
some extent the need still left by college courses, and 
to present to the general reader the facts undimmed by 
the smoke of controversy and in a form convenient for 
comparison. This volume may serve also to bring out 
to those liberals who have lately lost touch with 
Socialism some of its post-war developments. There is 
need of data concerning the movement in our country 
which calls itself Socialism,—its relations to Marx, labor 
unionism, communism, the family, the church, the 
state, its ultimate program, its immediate platform, its 
leaders, organization and present policy. The study of 
this movement must include also a brief outline of the 
theories that form the basic arguments of Socialism, 
and a sketch of the progress made thus far in various 
countries toward the realization of its program. The 
American point of view will be adhered to, however, 
and only such foreign developments will be touched 
upon as are important to the comprehension of Social- 
ism in the United States. 
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SOCIALIST ORGANIZATION IN AMERICA 


There exist at present two Socialist organizations in 
the United States aside from the Communist Workers’ 
Party. The largest of these in voting strength is the 
Socialist Party, which polled 919,799 votes in the 
Presidential election of 1920, its vote in 1924 being 
fused with that for the Labor candidate, La Follette. 
The Socialist Labor Party obtained 31,175 votes in 
1920, and 33,905 in 1924, and the Workers’ Party, the 
political organization of American Communists, polled 
335316 in 1924. 

Mention will be made in these pages of any im- 
portant points wherein the policy of the Socialist 
Labor Party differs from that of the Socialist Party, 
but with this reservation, the Socialist Party will be 
taken as typical of American Socialism. As Com- 
munism, notwithstanding its Socialist philosophy and 
ideals, has developed policies distinctly opposed to those 
of non-Communist Socialism, the Workers’ Party will 
be taken up only when a comparison will help to 
clarify the subject of Socialism. 

In our inquiry as to the facts of American Socialism, 
our final authority will be the official utterances of the 
Socialist Party in its platforms and official docu- 
ments, and the propaganda publications issued with 
the endorsement of national and local headquarters. 
These official pronouncements must frequently be 
supplemented by authorities of a second grade, 
namely, the unofficial Socialist press, the books cir- 


culated by the party, and the statements of party 
leaders. 
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SOCIALIST “LEADERS” 


The expression “party leader” is far from being a 
characteristically Socialist one, for the Socialist philos- 
ophy is opposed to the Great Man Theory, and the 
Socialist practice is democratic to a fault. While affec- 
tion is freely bestowed upon such a man as the late 
Eugene V. Debs, whose death in 1926 closed a chapter 
of courageous idealism paralleled in but few move- 
ments, hero-worship is indignantly repudiated and any 
assumption of leadership on the part of a trusted 
executive never fails to receive a sharp rebuke. Even 
a democratic movement, however, must have its 
mouthpieces and representatives. The great mass of 
the party consists of workingmen untrained in power 
of expression and without leisure to devote to public 
office. The records of the referendum, customary 
among Socialists, furnish a fairly good method of dis- 
covering the attitude of the rank and file, but long 
experience in the party routine is needed to give real 
understanding of the inarticulate “Jimmy Higginses” 
of the movement. 

While we must take as representative the utterances 
of picked men and women, we shall arrive most clearly 
at the collective mind of the party if we select not 
necessarily those best known to the non-Socialist world 
by their personal brilliance, their scientific consistency, 
their moderation on the one hand or their sensation- 
alism on the other, but those who have been chosen by 
vote of the membership to offices of trust and re- 
sponsibility. It is chiefly from neglect to follow such 
an objective standard of authority that confusion 
has arisen over the essential nature of Socialism. 

In order to avoid error, we will count as the leaders 
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and spokesmen of Socialism in America only those men 
and women who have actually held important 
positions in the party organization or who have been 
nominated by the party for the greater political offices. 
We are thus compelled to exclude from the category 
a number of powerful thinkers and personalities whom 
the writer would willingly take as typical of Socialism, 
but in a matter beset with such confusion it is well to 
avoid personal estimates and keep as closely as possible 
to a definite objective criterion. 

On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that 
the liberals and radicals whom one meets in what are 
loosely termed “Socialist circles” should bear neither 
the opprobrium nor the credit of the term, if such 
there be, unless they are consistent and open supporters 
of the party at the polls. ‘We are all Socialists now,” 
said a great statesman not long since, but it is with a 
narrower and less disseminated type of Socialism that 
this book will deal. 

In the Biographical Index at the end of the volume 
mention will be made of certain ‘personalities con- 
nected with Socialism past and present. To avoid con- 
fusion on the part of the general reader as to which 
are to be accepted as authorities and which not, an 
asterisk will be placed before those names which are 
not to be taken as representing the point of view of 
the Socialist Party of their age and country. 

We must remember, furthermore, that Socialism is 
far from being an isolated movement. In close con- 
nection with it, on the one hand, are the Socialistic re- 
formers of various types, and, on the other, the great 
mass of non-Socialist organized labor. There is con- 
stant interaction, moreover, with the great forces of 
international Socialism, by which the experience of 
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England, Germany, or Russia is immediately shared by 
the “comrades” in America. 

The aim of this book is scientific, in that it strives 
to deal with facts objectively, avoiding emotional and 
partisan bias. It makes no pretense, however, to a 
‘passionless pursuit of passionless information. Its pur- 
pose is frankly to stimulate action. It aims to clarify 
the outlines of Socialism for the American reader in 
such a way that he may see its immediate and _per- 
manent importance as a political issue. 


POST-WAR MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


It cannot be denied that Socialism has suffered in at 
least its due share from the disillusionment of the 
World War. With all the other institutions that were 
extant in 1914, it is looked upon warily by the new 
generation. In so far as this suspicion is directed to- 
ward government and politics in general, it is a legiti- 
mate one, for Socialism is a political movement; those 
persons whose disgust at the failure of governments of 
both Allied and Central Powers in the World War has 
driven them to choose anarchism have no alternative 
but to follow the practical implications of this policy. 
Short of consistent anarchism, however, one cannot 
evade the citizen’s duty to ally himself intelligently 
with some political group. 

In so far as the suspicion is directed not toward 
governments and politics as such but toward those 
political parties that were responsible for the World 
War, it is, of course, the extreme of absurdity to visit 
these iniquities upon the one party that in every nation 
set itself in opposition to the war policy. In later 
chapters we will attempt to make clear some of the 
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essential facts regarding Socialist action in the war 
period. 

Even aside from the disillusionizing effect of the 
war, American Socialism, perhaps because of the preoc- 
cupation with international matters which for some 
years has overshadowed its general propaganda, has suf- 
fered recently from an undue number of misconceptions, 
some of which we had thought ourselves well rid of in 
1913. Certain of these will be considered in their logical 
places in the general outline. Two or three had best be 
faced at the outset. 

One of these is the notion that the significance of So- 
cialism lies in the past rather than in the present, and in 
Europe rather than in the United States. Because of 
this impression, and because it is with Socialism here and 
now that the American voter is obliged to deal, the 
present writer asks indulgence for emphasizing the close 
at hand aspects of Socialism, at the expense, perhaps, of 
developments elsewhere in time and place that have 
already been treated far more adequately by other 
authors. 

To touch but lightly, for the present, upon a phase 
of Socialism which has tended to absorb recent atten- 
tion, it is well to remind the reader that the Soviet ex- 
periment in Russia does not constitute a trial of 
Socialism. On the one hand, the Russian leaders them- 
selves make no claim to have established anything but 
a transitional state, in spite of their Marxian philosophy 
and ideals; on the other hand, the sharp cleavage between 
Socialism and Communism in America necessitates great 
caution in assuming any degree of identity between the 
two. 

Labor unionism, it may furthermore be said, is not 
Socialism. The two are closely associated as the eco- 
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nomic and political arms of the working-class move- 
ment, but they are far from synonymous. Neither the 
friends nor the enemies of the American Federation of 
Labor should be influenced by its faults or virtues in 
their appraisal of Socialism. While there are other union 
groups based more or less on the general Socialist philos- 
ophy, these, too, are quite distinct from it in program 
and tactics. Activity in the labor movement, more- 
over, is not the same thing as activity in Socialism. A 
radical labor unionist may prove, whether consistently 
or inconsistently, to be a liberal, a conservative, or a 
passive spectator in the political field. 

Still another misconception among those who have 
lost sight of the movement since 1914 is the impression 
that Socialism is a matter of theory or dogma rather 
than practice. There are, undoubtedly, theories and 
dogmas associated with Socialism, as there are theories 
and dogmas identified with labor legislation, ship sub- 
sidies and national defense. But as in these other cases, 
the chief importance of theory in Socialism lies in its 
employment as the basic argument for a practical pro- 
gram. 

The mark which distinguishes American Socialism 
from other liberal and radical movements is not an em- 
phasis upon theory, but rather an insistence upon the 
practical necessity of a permanent political party of the 
working-class in order to achieve, as rapidly and 
efficiently as possible, certain well-defined results, 


CHAPTER IL 
CRITICISM OF THE PRESENT ORDER 


Ir the United States is not at present a nation of healthy, 
happy and well-governed people, the fault lies obviously 
not in outside circumstances but in our own social 
arrangements. We emerged from the World War not 
only victorious and uninvaded, but in a position of _eco- 
nomic suzerainty over the rest of the world. From being 
a debtor nation we became the universal creditor, and 
we have grown accustomed to seeing our captains of 
finance sitting at the councils of kings. The national 
income in 1923 was $631 per capita, over $3,000 per 
family, and the number of millionaires more than 
doubled from 1914 to 1927. In 1926 there were as 
many as 228 persons who reported the inconceivable 
income of over one million dollars. No nation since the 
Roman Empire has achieved such unparalleled material 
prosperity. 

The most cursory glance into conditions shows that, 
even under these almost incredibly favorable circum- 
stances, the majority of people in the United States have 
not yet achieved even a moderate measure of comfort 
and security. 

Our most acute social problems show little if any 
progress toward solution since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. In spite of a slight decrease in the percentage of 
child labor, the 1920 census still showed over a million 
children between ten and fifteen years of age in gainful 
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occupations. The report, moreover, does not profess to 
include those children employed more or less irregularly 
in the canneries and tenement sweat shops, or those 
under ten years old who do not figure in the occupa- 
tional returns at all. 

Medical and sanitary science has made such strides 
that the average duration of life has been extended five 
years since 1909; yet two and one-quarter million 
American wage-earners are constantly incapacitated 
through illness, and 500,000 workers die each year, in 
spite of the opinion of experts that one-half this sickness 
and death could be prevented. That there is a direct 
relation between illness and poverty has been indicated 
often: witness an investigation in South Carolina which 
found the rate of disabling sickness to vary from 19 to 
70 per thousand and the rate of infant mortality from 
6 to 20 per hundred according to the family income. 

Undernourishment is responsible for a part of this 
disease, the estimate of the Children’s Bureau showing 
that from fifteen to twenty-five percent of the children 
of the country are suffering from malnutrition. Bad 
housing is also at fault. Large numbers of families in 
~ American mining villages live in unplastered shacks 

over open foundations, with the most rudimentary 
heating and toilet facilities. In New York, the richest 
city of the world, there were in 1926 as many as 500,000 
families living in tenements forbidden by the building 
laws of twenty-five years ago. 

With the increasing complexity and speed of 
machinery has come a toll of industrial accidents com- 
parable to nothing but the slaughter of the battle-field. 
It has been estimated that the total casualties of the 
A. E. F. in the World War did not equal the casualties 
‘to American workers in peaceful employments be- 
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tween April, 1917, and the signing of the Armistice. 
Of the annual 20,000 deaths and 2,000,000 disabling 
accidents of our industry the Hoover engineers estimate 
that as many as 75 percent might have been avoided by 
proper precautions. 


INSUFFICIENT INCOMES 


If in the wealthiest nation the world has ever known 
even a substantial minority should be found to receive 
incomes insufficient for comfort, there would be ground 
for complaint of inefficiency. What verdict must be 
given, however, when not a minority, but the actual 
majority of American workers are afforded in this era 
of prosperity less than what experts have estimated as 
a living wage? 

In 1919 the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimated the minimum quantity budget to maintain 
a family of five in health and decency. In 1927 this 
quantity budget, making no allowance for the rise in 
living standards during six years, would require, from 
an average of prices in eight American cities, a’ yearly 
income of $2,301, or something over $44 a week. In 
December, 1927, Messrs. Hoover and Coolidge stated 
with satisfaction the average wage in manufacturing in- 
dustries to be $1,280 a year: that is, $24.61 for fifty- 
two weeks’ steady employment or $25 a week allowing 
for the loss of five working days in the year. While this 
estimate includes the wages of women and young people, 
it is nevertheless true that at least seven million adult 
male workers, one-third of the twenty-one million total, 
are receiving even less than this $25 average to which 
our President so proudly points: that is, only about one- 
half the minimum required to support a family of five. 
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It is only among the “aristocrats of labor,” such as the 
building trades and engineers, that a man has achieved 
the $44 weekly minimum—a minimum which makes no 
provision for vacation, education, silk stockings, kid 
gloves, or such simple articles of furniture as pictures 
and a bookcase. This budget, moreover, can be met only 
by steady employment throughout the entire year. 
Taking the wages of railway employees, as representing 
a group of skilled and well-organized workers, we find 
that in 1926 only 16 percent of the group earned 
$42.31 a week or above. 

It is clear, then, that the average working-class family 
can keep alive only through gainful employment on 
the part of the mother, which means a comfortless home 
and an increased budget, or through child labor, in- 
volving ill health and deterioration. There is one period 
of a few years during which the family, under faverable 
conditions, stands a chance of emerging temporarily 
beyond the minimum; that is, the period when the older 
children are legitimately contributing to the income, 
when they are between fourteen to sixteen years of age 
and marriage. As the budgets quoted, however, pro- 
vide for only three children to a family, this increment 
of boy and girl earnings is, in perhaps the majority of 
cases, required for the maintenance of the younger 
children who have arrived in defiance of the minimum. 
We must remember also that this period is often one 
handicapped by the dependency of grandparents, and, 
in the almost total failure of the United States to provide 
pensions for the aged and incapacitated, that working- 
class family is fortunate which is not encumbered with 
the care of some relative unfit for industry. 

If we turn from the wage laborer to the farmer, we 
find more wholesome surroundings and a more dignified 
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social position, but the same conditions of poverty and 
insecurity. The income of the farmer, aside from the 
farm laborer, must be reckoned on a somewhat modified 
basis, as he has no differentiated house rent to pay, and a 
large part of his food comes from the farm. On the 
other hand, the unit of labor is usually not one person, 
but the whole family. The American Labor Year Book 
gives the average income of a farm family in 1926-27 
as $853; deducting interest on the net capital invest- 
ment at 414 percent, we have an actual return for labor 
and management of $627. 


THE INEFFICIENCY OF WASTE 


It is undeniable that this failure of our elaborate in- 
dustrial system to secure comfort for the great majority 
of its members is due partly to sheer waste and mis- 
management. Stuart Chase lists the obvious causes of 
large scale waste:—(1) The waste through idleness of 
able-bodied adults; (2) “The waste from diversion of 
labor to products of negative value, such as opium, dis- 
tilled liquors, gambling, super-luxurious display, and 
the military establishment; (3) Waste in production 
due to such matters as failures in standardization; (4) 
Waste in distribution typified by unnecessary advertising 
and multiplication of retailers; (5) Waste of natural 
resources, oil, coal, etc., in planless exploitation. Mr. 
Chase estimates the constant waste of man-power thus 
incurred as 20,500,000, that is, about fifty percent of 
the actual adult labor-force of the country.* 

Of these sources of waste, the one which most vitally 
affects the prosperity of the working majority is un- 


*The reader is referred to The Challenge of Waste, by St 
brilliant and detailed illustrations. ee ee 
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employment,—through the direct loss of income which 
falls upon labor alone, and through the indirect pres- 
sure of the “reserve army” of jobless men. 

According to the Hoover Engineers, one out of forty 
wage-earners, that is, about one million men, are always 
out of work, because of seasonal unemployment, turn- 
over losses, etc. These figures held even for the rush 
days of the war. In periods of depression such as 
1921 the number runs up to four million, and the latest 
available estimate, that of January, 1928, shows unem- 
ployment again touching this high figure. 

The labor power of these men is a dead loss to the 
community. Far more serious than this negative item, 
however, is the positive tragedy of deterioration, 
physical, mental and moral, brought about in the Jaborer’ 
and his family” by involuntary idleness. The human 
factor in industry is not like coal, capable of storage for 
indefinite periods, or like capital, of ready transfer from 
one industry to another. It must be classed with the 
perishable products, milk, fresh meat and fruit, spoiling 
rapidly and soon becoming worthless if unused or un- 
cared-for. When we consider the burden of indebted- 
ness, the loss of morale, the days and nights of anxiety, 
that the loss of a job entails even to those families which 
never fall to the level of physical deprivation, we must 
count the constant unemployment of from one to four 
million out of our forty million wage-earners as a 
disaster comparable only to some endemic pestilence sap- 
ping the strength and happiness of America. 


THE TEST OF WELL-BEING 


Apologists for the present system tell us with truth that 
working-class incomes in the United States are higher 
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than anywhere else in the world, and that not only 
nominal, but real wages, as measured by purchasing 
power, have substantially risen since the days of the Free 
Silver Movement. Even granting this entire contention, 
however, the test of a civilization is not its material 
income, but its achievement in human well-being; and 
well-being is a matter of standard, changing with time 
and place. The children of our New York public 
schools to-day wear shoes and stockings, bathe in en- 
ameled bath-tubs, and buy tickets to the movies and 
to the school play. Their grandparents had none of these 
luxuries; yet the reflection is no more comforting to the 
parents who fall below this standard than was medita- 
tion upon the famines of China to the nineteenth 
century worker who lost out in his simple race for com- 
fort. The working-class minimum as given above in- 
cludes items of clothes and housing that appeared only 
in the upper middle-class budget in 1890 and in that of 
the wealthy in 1850. Yet to the millions of families 
that fail to meet this standard in 1928 the failure means 
actual deprivation and deterioration. 

Even for a large proportion of the better-paid manual 
and intellectual workers, those whose incomes admit, 
when thriftily spent, of decency and adequate nourish- 
ment, our scheme of distribution fails lamentably in the 
provision of prosperity and content. Disregarding as 
impossible to estimate those numerous cases where ill- 
ness and accident knock the budget askew or where 
unthriftiness in some member of a family drags others 
below the poverty line, we must remember that the 
budgets quoted allow nothing for vacation, travel or 
regular saving, no expenditures for education, books or 
guests, no recreations beyond the weekly movie, no silk 
stockings or silk dresses, none but the bare necessities of 
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life. In order to provide for a family of five in our 
larger cities those comforts and luxuries which an edu- 
cated middle-class demands, an income of well over 
$5,000 is required, but we find that this sum is so en- 
tirely beyond the horizon of even the skilled worker as 
not to appear in wage statistics at all. 

Yet our industrial system does not stop with this 
assigning of comfortable and beautiful lives to a small 
minority of its members; it proceeds to add insult to 
this injury by daily flaunting before each of the great 
majority the detailed luxuries of which they are de- 
prived, bringing all the devices of modern advertising to 
bear upon them to arouse insatiable desires for radios, 
motor cars, cosmetics or Paris costumes, as the case may 
be. . 

Above the great working-class are the favored 
mortals, ranging from the prosperous middle-class of 
from $5,000 to $10,000 income, to the 9,000 persons in 
America with incomes of over $100,000 and the 228 
men and women to whom our industry assigns each 
year an income sufficient to create a new millionaire. 
We can approximate a conception of the topmost in- 
comes of all only by a flight of fancy. Let us create in 
imagination five successful workingmen, not the un- 
employed or the inefficient, but men who have achieved 
for their families the minimum standard which the 
majority have failed to attain. Let us suppose that by 
an abstinence approaching the superhuman they have 
struck from their budgets all recreation, church, and 
union expenditures, and all incidentals, thus amassing 
by the end of the year the excellent sum of one hundred 
dollars. Suppose that the ancestors of these working- 
men began this process during the neolithic period 8,000 
years B. C. and were lucky enough to lose no more by 
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the chances of history than they gained in interest. 
These five workers could now, if the same good fortune 
should continue, look forward at the end of their days 
to a collective capital equal in value to the income, five 
million dollars, which pours each year into the coffers of 
fourteen of their fellow-citizens. 

In a nation based upon the equal right of all to the 
pursuit of happiness, such monstrous inequality cannot 
but be counted a colossal failure. 


THE INSTITUTION OF WAR 


We are weary with the recital of the defects of our 
civilization. For generations the tale has been repeated 
and men have grown accustomed to the sight of this 
magnificent and towering structure whose foundations 
are honeycombed with decay. From 1914 to 1917, 
however, the world was startled from its indifference by 
the visible toppling of the structure, which is only just 
now righting itself. It is generally agreed, in view of 
the increasing complexity of international relations and 
the increasing deadliness of war devices, that another 
conflict such as the last would prove the end of our cycle 
of civilization. 

The figures of destruction in the World War are 
familiar to us, but we must recall them again as we em- 
phasize the fact that war and war preparations are an 
established and reputable feature of the present system. 
The known dead of the War numbered not quite ten 
million, severely wounded over six million, less severely 
wounded fourteen million, and prisoners or missing, of 
whom one-half were probably destroyed beyond recog- 
nition, five million. This estimate takes no account of 
the civilian casualties, the starvation, the pestilence, the 
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horrors of invasion, the incalculable fear, anxiety and 
misery of four years and their aftermath. 

In order to be ready to take part once more in this 
hellish performance, our nation has just appropriated 
for the coming year (1929) the sum of $659,000,000 
for the army and navy. Although this appropriation 
means a drastic cutting down of the demands of the 
administration for increased armament, it yet amounts 
to $39,000,000 beyond the expenditure of last year, and 
surpasses by over 50 percent the appropriation of Ger- 
many in the year preceding the World War. 

This is not the place for arguments for or against 
war and militarism. The facts are given only that the 
institution of war may receive its due place in the 
picture of our society, as the institution of human 
slavery in that of ancient Mexico or of cannibalism in 
that of certain Pacific tribes. 


THE CAUSES OF WAR IN THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


Until the period of the World War, the Socialists were 
the only considerable group to assert the organic re- 
lationship of war with the present industrial system. 
Since the Peace of Versailles, however, there has been 
general recognition by liberals that modern war is the 
natural outgrowth of our industrial organization 
through the phenomenon of economic imperialism. 

To speak briefly and in non-Socialist parlance, the in- 
dustrially developed nations seek opportunities for their 
surplus capital in the undeveloped countries, through 
building up a market for exports, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, through investments in developing the re- 
sources and labor of these backward regions. It is in 
the clash of rival interests in these outside territories 
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that the real causes of modern war take their rise. In 
asking popular support for military establishments and 
the prosecution of war, however, the government and 
press of every nation invariably keep silent as to these 
practical matters. They bring forward instead the con- 
ventional casus belli for which wars actually were waged 
in more primitive periods, but which nowadays arise 
only in the course of a war already undertaken,— 
namely, the defense of women and children, of home 
and institutions, and of national independence. 

Except for the Philippine Islands, the United States 
has kept clear of Imperialist entanglements in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. In the Western, however, we have long 
been extending our rule over nominally independent 
states in true Imperialist fashion. Our Mexican policy 
has oscillated for twenty years between non-interference 
and armed expeditions for the protection of American 
business interests. Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands 
were secured outright at the end of the nineteenth 
century and Cuba came under a benevolent protector- 
ate. Salvador and Honduras intermittently, Hayti and 
the Dominican Republic, it appears, permanently, have 
been deprived of their sovereignty and compelled to 
accept governments thrust upon them by American 
marines. At present the marines are engaged in carry- 
ing on a minor war in Nicaragua for the benefit of 
the particular faction most satisfactory to American 
big business. 

Under the aegis of the once beneficial Monroe 
Doctrine, the United States has accomplished these en- 
croachments heretofore with immunity from outside 
interference. Now, however, criticism is becoming 
articulate and bitter among the larger South American 
states, most of which are associated with European 
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powers in the League of Nations, of which we are not 
a member. On the part of the allied nations of Europe 
the intense friendship for the United States engendered 
in the World War partnership has largely been alienated 
through what appears to them our “Shylock” policy as 
a creditor. Between our nation and Japan there is 
mutual suspicion arising from the necessity of defending 
our holdings in the Pacific and from the immigration 
laws enacted to protect our Western coast from Japanese 
competition. 

These Imperialist counts in the indictment of our 
present system played no part in the American Socialism 
of the nineteenth century. The field of our national 
policies has now been enlarged, however, to include the 
international. Not only is the condition of American 
workers materially affected by this diversion of capital 
to outside countries, but each year finds them more 
heavily taxed for the informal wars undertaken to pro- 
tect Imperialist investments, with the sinister prospect 
of another World War whenever the sphere of influence 
of a foreign power and its allies happens to collide with 
that which we have chosen as our own. 

Imperialism is not the only count which the twentieth 
century has added to the indictment of our present 
system. After making due allowance for two items on 
the credit side, the granting of woman suffrage and the 
considerable shortening of the hours of labor in certain 
industries, we find these gains more than balanced by 
other serious and threatening developments 


THE CURTAILMENT OF LIBERTY 


Liberty was one of the first casualties of the World 
War, as of other wars, and, owing to the Bolshevik hys- 
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teria immediately following the Armistice, American 
freedom has never been fully restored. 

Aside from about one thousand conscientious ob- 
jectors kept under guard in military camps, four 
hundred of these men were sent to jail under sentences 
of from ten to thirty years for refusal to serve in the 
army. Physical violence and solitary confinement were 
freely administered. Although the prison terms were 
eventually commuted, as many as two hundred and fifty 
were in jail the year after the Armistice and remained 
there until after the last European government had 
liberated its war prisoners. 

Under the Espionage Act, which has never been re- 
pealed, men and women who publicly criticized the war 
or who carried on radical labor activities were imprisoned 
for long terms. Eugene V. Debs, the idolized leader of 
American Socialists, was sent to the penitentiary at the 
age of sixty-four, and released, shattered in health and 
deprived of political rights, after a year and a half. 

At the end of 1926 twenty-three political prisoners 
remained in jail in California alone, most of these having 
been arrested under the Criminal Syndicalism Act. Tom 
Mooney is still confined in San Quentin Prison on an 
unproved charge of bombing a Preparedness Parade in 
1916. In August, 1927, the radicals Nicola Sacco and 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti were executed for murder, though 
in the opinion of such experts as Professor Felix Frank- 
furter of the Harvard Law School the charge had not 
been proved against them. 

The right of peaceful picketing is constantly being 
nullified by the injunction, and even the right to strike 
has been seriously threatened by a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in 1926, holding that the courts 
may in every instance pass upon the legality of a strike. 
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In a number of cases of that year strikes were declared 
non-existent by the ruling of the court, and picketing 
was accordingly enjoined. 


MORAL DETERIORATION IN PRIVATE AND PUBLIC LIFE 


In even greater measure than other nations, ap- 
parently, the United States has suffered a wave of moral 
deterioration following the war. The Prohibition 
Amendment has failed so notoriously of enforcement 
that drunkenness has become fashionable and law-break- 
ing commonplace among wealthy Americans. Highway 
robbery and murderous hold-ups have ceased to excite 
more than passing comment, and in the Chicago pri- 
maries of 1928 there was repeated bombing of the homes 
of political opponents. 

Almost as threatening as the wave of crude violence 
has been the undermining of our public life by sinister 
forces of corruption. Even before the war we had 
grown accustomed to the government of our larger 
cities by political bosses, Democrats in New York, Re- 
publicans in Philadelphia and Chicago, where vice in- 
terests on the one hand and big business on the other 
served to fill the treasury by which the rings ruled the 
city. Our citizens are not so hardened, however, as to 
take calmly the extension of these scandals to the Federal 
government. In one administration we have seen the 
Attorney-General forced to resign, the Secretary of the 
Interior indicted, the Secretary of the Navy charged 
with collusion, and the head of the Campaign Com- 
mittee proved responsible for bribery. 


SUMMARY 


In this rough outline we have sketched a nation where 
skilled labor lives just above the poverty line and un- 
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skilled labor can rarely earn a wage suflicient to support 
a family; where one to four million workers are per- 
manently unable to find capital to employ them, but 
capital is exported to foreign countries at the point of 
the bayonet; where a small percentage of the citizens 
enjoy riches beyond the power of the mind to conceive, 
and advertising publicity systematically urges each 
group to an envy of those above them; where lawless- 
ness is taken for granted, robbery and murder are a 
commonplace, and political corruption flaunts itself in 
the national capital; finally, where preparations are 
under way for a war, which, if once let loose, would 
probably destroy civilization. 

Other nations have shown similar conditions, and 
other nations have disappeared in tragic disaster or 
equally tragic degeneracy. It is not enough for us to 
point to our inheritance of freedom, our glorious Consti- 
tution, our material overlordship of the world. Other 
nations, too, have made these boasts. 

The situation is one which calls for action, even if 
this action must take a direction hitherto without 
precedent. 


CHAPTER II 
CRITICISM OF OTHER PROPOSED REMEDIES 


IN discussing remedies other than Socialism for the 
present evils of society, it is important to divide these 
remedies into two classes: those which may be urged 
as a part of or harmoniously with the Socialist move- 
ment, and those which are offered instead of and in 
opposition to Socialism. We cannot make this distinc- 
tion intelligently without first giving the definition of 
Socialism which has been more or less current in the 
American party for twenty years. Socialism is the polit- 
ical movement of the working class which aims at the 
ownership by society of the principal means of produc- 
tion and distribution, with their democratic manage- 
ment for the prevention of exploitation and for the 
benefit of the people as a whole. This definition will be 
enlarged and explained as our study progresses. For the 
present it stands as a touchstone to determine the com- 
patibility or incompatibility with Socialism of other 
proposed remedies. 

Socialism is not an isolated reform, but a movement 
continually growing and enlarging, examining every 
proposed reform and embracing it if it be harmonious 
with its own aims and methods 


REMEDIES COMPATIBLE WITH SOCIALISM 
Free Trade 


The Socialist program has always included free trade 
as an important means of preventing the exploitation 
25 
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of special privilege. The Socialist representative in 
Congress has consistently proposed free trade measures. 


Labor Legislation 


Every form of labor legislation for the benefit of the 
working-class is assured a place in the Socialist program 
long before the older parties are willing even to consider 
it. In such matters as child labor laws, workmen’s com- 
pensation, old age pensions—each and every effort 
to ameliorate the condition of labor—Socialist legislators 
always work hand in hand with social reformers of other 
groups. 

The Single Tax 


In so far as the Single Tax means the absorption of 
the unearned increment of land by the people, it is an 
integral part of Socialism. In so far, however, as it 
tends to extreme individualism or anarchism, its rela- 
tion to Socialism will be taken up later on, 


Individual Liberty 


Movements for individual freedom and for local self- 
government are actively supported by Socialists, except 
in cases where such liberty interferes with that of others 
or causes exploitation,—for example, the freedom of an 
employer to disregard sanitation, or of a state to permit 
child labor. “Liberty of persons and government of 
things” is a Socialist motto, 


Clean Government 


Inasmuch as Clean Government expresses as directly 
as possible the will of the people, it is a point upon which 
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Socialism is insistent. Milwaukee, where a Socialist 
mayor has served a dozen years in office, has been trans- 
formed from a center of corruption into one of the best, 
if not the best governed city in the United States. 


World Peace 


In the movement for World Peace, the Socialists of 
all countries have always taken an active part, agitating 
for arbitration and disarmament and opposing specific 
wars as they arose. The Socialist policy regarding war 
and internationalism will appear in detail in a later 
chapter. 

Aside from specific reforms, there are certain lines 
of social activity in such harmony with Socialist methods 
that it is rare to find a Socialist group whose members 
are not engaged also in one or more of these allied move- 
ments. 

Education 


Education is always of prime interest to Socialists, 
who recognize that an untrained working-class supplies 
an easy tool for the political charlatan. Socialists in- 
variably work for the extension and improvement of 
public schools and cooperate closely with the adult 
education movements of our cities. 


Cooperative Societies 


Cooperative Societies of both producers and con- 
sumers receive the hearty support of Socialists, both as 
instruments for bettering the immediate condition of 
the workers and as potential units of socialized industry 
in the coming Socialist commonwealth. In Great 
Britain, Belgium, and a number of other countries, 
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where the cooperative movement has for years been 
vigorous and successful, it works in close relation with 
political Socialism. 


Labor Unionism 


Labor Unionism in every country is so closely con- 
nected with Socialism as sometimes to be confused with 
it. In the United States the chief labor organization, the 
American Federation of Labor, is not Socialist in official 
policy, though many of its members are active Socialists. 
There are several large unions, however, the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, etc., which are generally Socialist in 
policy. 

While the Socialist Party is not committed to any par- 
ticular type or group of unions, it regularly supports 
labor activity wherever found. From Eugene V. Debs, 
Presidential candidate in 1900 and four times there- 
after, to James Maurer, candidate for Vice-President in 
1928, Socialism in America has been proud to claim 
among its leaders men and women conspicuous for 
service in the field of labor. 

The social proposals and activities mentioned thus 
far are all compatible with Socialism. A man or woman 
is a better Socialist because of enthusiasm for labor 
legislation, pacifism, cooperation or the labor unions. 


REMEDIES OPPOSED TO SOCIALISM 


There are other remedies, however, which are urged 
as capable of healing our sick society without recourse 
to Socialism. 
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The Conservative Remedy 


The simplest and least drastic remedy is that of the 
business man, that prosperous and well-satisfied person 
who controls the Republican and Democratic Parties. 
His remedy is twofold: increase of production and 
practice of thrift. Occasionally this is varied by the 
exhortation to spend as well, the apparent contradiction 
being reconciled by the understanding that it is the rich 
man who is to spend, and the poor man who is to be 
thrifty. 

This remedy has been applied continuously and 
vigorously of recent years. Industry has been speeded 
up until between 1914 and 1925 productivity increased 
10.7 percent in the meat industry, 210 percent in auto- 
mobiles, and 211 percent in rubber tires. The Ameri- 
can coal-miner has increased his annual output in twenty 
years from 414 to 550 tons of anthracite and from 691 
to 781 of bituminous, until in 1928 the bituminous 
industry is stagnant with overproduction. As to thrift, 
we find that savings bank deposits in 1926 were in- 
creased by one and a half billion dollars, and per capita 
savings by seven dollars. 

The business man’s prescription has been tried to 
the full. Thanks to it, General Motors had a net income 
of $225,000,000 in 1927, U. S. Steel made a profit of 
$434,000,000 from 1922 to 1925, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, $526,000,000 from 1917 to 1923, while the 
Standard Oil group distributed in cash and stock, from 
its dissolution, in 1911, to the end of June, 1928, some 
$3,463,000,000. The results to the working-class have 
been outlined in the previous chapter. 
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The Liberal Remedy 


The Liberal, unlike the Conservative, is dissatisfied 
with present conditions. He differs from the radical, 
however, in believing that the capitalist system, under 
which industry is owned and operated as private 
property for the purpose of making a profit, is in itself 
just and workable, but contains serious defects which 
can be remedied through specific reforms. In the liberal 
ranks also, and often prominent there, are men and 
women who are Socialist in ideals, but who consider it 
the part of efficiency to deal with reform piece by piece, 
disregarding long range organization and working for 
each result through the means that appear most promis- 
ing at the time. 

Classed with the liberals, as far as their political activ- 
ity goes, are those unions of which the A. F. of L. is rep- 
resentative. They, too, believe that the capitalist system 
contains no inherent injustice, and that the ideal con- 
dition of industry consists in “‘a fair day’s wage for a 
fair day’s work.” 

In certain years the liberals work through the two 
dominant parties, writing reform planks and running 
those candidates whom they expect to support them. 
“Rewarding one’s friends and punishing one’s enemies” 
is the common expression for this policy when practised 
by the labor unions. In other years the liberals form a 
third party, with a platform of detached reforms, each, 
as a rule, representing the demands of one of the groups 
united for campaign purposes,—farmers, labor unions, 
single taxers, etc. The Liberal Party has appeared under 
varying names and with varying programs,—Populists, 
Free Silver, Bull Moose, Progressive, Committee of 
Forty-Eight, Farmer-Labor. From the year 1900 until 
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now, it has absorbed a large part of the enthusiasm, the 
funds and the energies of the enlightened citizens of the 
country, with the exception of those in the strictly rad- 
ical movements. 

Results have been achieved, certainly. Real wages are 
higher than in 1900, hours of labor shorter; child labor 
laws have made progress in several states and health 
conditions have improved; woman suffrage has been 
achieved; lynching has shown a material decrease with- 
in the last few years. We must bear in mind, however, 
that these results must be ascribed also partly to the 
potential pressure of Socialist and other radical forces, 
partly to the enlightened self-interest of conservative 
capital, partly to the gradual growth of humanitarian- 
ism which goes on irrespective of political parties. The 
strength of these other forces may be guessed at some- 
what when we consider that Prohibition, the most 
sweeping change, at least nominally, since the Civil 
War, was put through largely in opposition to the desires 
of liberals. 

There are items to be listed also on the debit side. 
Since 1900 Imperialism and the danger of war have as- 
sumed menacing proportions, in spite of the fact that 
the administration which during that period most nearly 
represented the liberals carried us into a war to end war. 
The tariff is no nearer reform than in 1900, the Single 
Tax no closer to realization; the income tax has brought 
an added anxiety to the middle class, without relieving 
the worker of a cent of taxation and without prevent- 
ing the creation of superhuman fortunes. Good gov- 
ernment movements have come and gone while corrup- 
tion still makes merry. Prisons remain unreformed and 
the schools of our larger cities are still the shuttlecock of 
politics. The injunction still affords a ready method 
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by which one judge at his whim can throttle the ac- 
tivities of labor, and the Southern Negro is still deprived 
of political rights in defiance of the Constitution. In 
1900 we believed civil liberties to be irrevocably ours. 
In 1928 the Espionage Act is still on the statute books 
and we have grown accustomed to the term, formerly 
unknown in America, “political prisoner.” 

It was in 1900 that the Socialist Party was founded. 
Would these twenty-eight years of effort on the part of 
the liberals have been worse spent if they had united 
with the Socialists in building up a permanent body such 
as the Independent Labor Party of Great Britain, which 
was founded in 1893 and seven years afterwards laid the 
foundations of the Labor Party? 


Anarchism 


Anarchism is advocated by numerous radicals in 
preference to Socialism. Accordingly it requires men- 
tion here, though its adherents are more likely to claim 
it as an ideal than as a remedy for existing evils. It is 
but natural that the disillusionment following the mad- 
ness of governments in the War and their suppression of 
the individual throughout the world should take the 
form of an anarchist philosophy. In so far as this point 
of view means a fierce insistence upon personal liberty, it 
is shared by the Socialist, who stands shoulder to shoul- 
der with the anarchist in such matters as conscription or 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case. They are in harmony also in 
opposition to the crushing of individual enterprise and 
local self-determination by undue centralization. The 
anarchist is wont to visualize the Socialist ideal as a vast 
bureaucracy, dictating the details of life and work to 
every person. As will later appear, however, this pic- 
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ture is taken not from the proposals of Socialism but 
from those of the anti-Socialist ‘State Socialism,” which 
European governments have occasionally attempted to 
establish in the spirit of the “company union.” 

The Socialist Party faces this complex capitalist-built 
world as it is. Life in our great cities might, indeed, be 
more free and beautiful if Henry Ford and the General 
Motors could by a stroke be abolished and the ox-cart 
restored. Since this restoration is impossible, however, 
the individual, whether he be driver or pedestrian, en- 
joys far greater liberty under a well-organized traffic 
system than would be his if government retired from 
the scene and left regulation to the individual or the 
neighborhood vigilance committee. 

The harmfulness of anarchism is no longer that it 
inculcates bomb-throwing and violence. That phase in 
the United States is long past, if it ever existed. Its 
menace in the twentieth century is twofold. On the 
one hand, it provides an easy philosophy under which a 
man may prove his enlightenment by breaking such 
laws as interfere with his own pleasure, and his public 
spirit by scoffing cleverly at the imperfect efforts of 
others to improve conditions; on the other hand, it 
regularly contributes to the blind materialism and cor- 
ruption of our institutions by consigning to inaction its 
quota of intelligent idealists. 


Direct Action 


A common substitute for Socialism on the part of 
convinced radicals is activity in the field of labor, direct 
action as opposed to the indirect action of politics. We 
have already pointed out the normal relationship of the 
two forms of activity, as complementary as the right 
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and left hands. Unless the labor movement can exercise 
some control over government, however, through the 
election of its candidates or through the threat of a 
strong minority party, every form of direct action is at 
the mercy of a hostile state. 

If the right to strike and all it entails is not placed 
on the statute books and kept there, direct action is an 
outlaw at its birth. If the municipal or other officials 
controlling the police force are unfriendly to labor, 
strikers are liable to be assaulted by hired ruffians and 
arrested while peacefully picketing. While the bench 
consists of judges to whom justice and private property 
are synonymous, an injunction may at any moment put 
the strike leaders out of commission indefinitely. As 
long as the state militia and Federal troops are at the 
service of big business, so long will a large-scale strike 
in a public utility be physically impossible. 

“But,” the direct actionist may say, “we expect little 
material gain from the strike in a specific industry. 
These activities are only incidental to the education and 
organization of the workers until such time as we shall 
seize industry by a general strike, in defiance of the 
courts, the police and the political state.” 

Even granting the possibility of this tremendous feat, 
however, an essential weakness must be faced. General 
strikes have existed for a few days, and less general 
strikes for a few weeks; but in proportion as a strike is 
general and complete, just so far must its extent and 
duration be curtailed. The non-proletarian classes will 
tolerate a subway strike while the busses are running, a 
coal strike while the gas companies are let alone. Be- 
yond this point they also will use direct action—with 
the military always in the background. Should the 
strike succeed in overcoming these obstacles, there is still 
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another limit, the point at which the proletarians them- 
selves are unable to obtain the necessities of life—milk 
for their babies, bread for their families, communication 
with one another. If we assume that the workers sur- 
mount even this difficulty and gain complete power over 
the means of industry, they will then be faced with a 
shattered industry, a disrupted society, and a hostile if 
not an annihilated political state. Only a perfect and 
complete organization of the proletariat could attempt 
the task of rehabilitation, but if such an organization 
existed, it could long before this point have achieved 
the victory through peaceful political methods without 
the hazards of the general strike. 

There is but one type of direct action which could 
probably be carried on successfully upon a large scale 
without the disruption of industry, and that is the strike 
against military service. Such a refusal to serve, unlike 
other general strikes, would tend to keep men at their 
usual productive occupations, and so, with every in- 
crease in duration or extent, to preserve still further the 
normal conditions of society. With this exception, 
however, the general strike is unlikely to develop into 
anything more than an arresting gesture of defiance, in- 
capable of itself of effecting a revolution. 


Communism 


While the advocates of Communism give an impor- 
tant place to the general strike and discourage attempts 
at improving conditions through the election of work- 
ing-class candidates, they do not fail to reckon with the 
political state. With the direct actionists, they expect to 
bide their time for a cataclysmic revolt, but their ob- 
jective will be the capture of the government machinery 
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and the establishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
These tactics have commended themselves to many 
romantic spirits among radicals, especially since the 
spectacular illustration of Soviet Russia. 

The weaknesses of Communism are not far from the 
surface, however, and the Russian Revolution, brilliant 
as it is, does not fail to exhibit them. 

Let us consider two cases, first, when conditions are 
ripe for the Socialist revolution, and second, when they 
are not. This ripeness must include an educated and 
organized, but thoroughly discontented, proletariat, 
and an industrial system that has passed out of the 
stage of individual to that of social production. Neither 
of these conditions can spring up suddenly, and in a 
nation where political action is a normal working-class 
expression, the success of the political movement cannot 
fail to measure with fair accuracy their growing de- 
velopment. The revolution from the government of 
private capitalists to that of socialized workers, there- 
fore, cannot be other than gradual, peaceful and firmly 
established, and, when the time is fully ripe, complete. 
These conditions have not yet been fully realized in any 
country; perhaps Great Britain shows the nearest ap- 
proach thus far. When they are in time realized, such 
a revolution will involve no sudden or violent seizure of 
the state and no dictatorship of any kind; on the con- 
trary, it will normally be accompanied by a gradual ex- 
tension of democracy and personal liberty. It will 
therefore be a Socialist and not a Communist revolution. 

The history of Soviet Russia affords a striking exam- 
ple of revolution under conditions which, according to 
the above standard, were far from ripe. Modern in- 
dustry had spread to only a fraction of the Russian 
workers, the overwhelming majority being peasants but 
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lately emerged from serfdom. Proletarian education 
was almost non-existent, and even the farthest advanced 
of the city workers were only in their first generation 
of organization. 

The nation was ripe for revolt, however, if not for 
revolution. The Czar’s empire had long been oppressive, 
corrupt, and loosely organized. The debacle of the 
World War had left the government discredited and the 
people desperate. Into the place of leadership formerly 
held by the intriguing aristocrats stepped a group of 
strong and able men and women who, with a sagacity 
seldom paralleled in history, succeeded by a few swift 
strokes in inaugurating the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and the Communist Revolution. The world 
marveled as at no time since 1793. 

Yet the logic of social development asserted itself. 
The very breakdown which had precipitated the revolu- 
tion compelled it to expend its best energies for years 
upon the slow task of restoring the industrial and social 
structure to the pre-war level. The fact that success 
had been achieved by a minority coup d’état involved 
of necessity a counter-revolution and the use of violence 
against opposing groups and individuals. The non-in- 
dustrial districts comprehended the revolutionary gospel 
but slightly, and presently refused full cooperation with 
the city proletariat. It became evident that a leap from 
the individualist to the Socialist regime, without the in- 
tervention of capitalism, was as impossible as a leap from 
the seventeenth to the twentieth century; the Soviet 
leaders, great enough to take a backward step if progress 
demanded it, established the new economic program 
with its Nepmen and its invitations to foreign con- 
cessionaires. After ten years of marvelous endurance 
and devoted leadership, we find the problem of the 
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peasants still unsolved, agriculture about 90 percent un- 
socialized and Russian industry still about one-fifth 
capitalist. Far more serious than this gradual approach 
to Socialism, however, which non-Communists do not 
consider an evil, is the fact that liberty of the individual 
as against the state has been almost entirely submerged. 
Democratic government is confined to local or unim- 
portant matters; the dictatorship of a minority group 
rests upon such a structure of force that it is impossible 
to determine to what extent it represents the will of 
the entire proletariat; freedom of speech and of the 
press, in all vital matters, are effectively suppressed, and 
opponents of the government are thrown into jail or 
exiled to Siberia as in the days of the Czar. 

Those who look for a Communist revolution in the 
United States may be reminded that the Soviet Revolu- 
tion occurred under circumstances far more favorable— 
from the revolutionary point of view—than any that 
can be visualized in America. With all its defects, our 
government has not approached the weakness and cor- 
ruption of that of the Czar, the American capitalist class 
is far stronger and abler than the Russians were, the 
farming class cannot be led by the bait of dividing up 
the great estates as were the Russian peasants in 1917, 
the republican political tradition is more deep seated in 
this country, and there seems little prospect that, even 
in the next World War, the United States would suffer 
reverses similar to those of Russia, unless, indeed, our 
entire Western civilization should be overwhelmed, 
making the industrial revolution impossible. On the 
other hand, the United States is, in all conditions except 
that of working-class organization, well advanced in 
ripeness for the enduring revolution that lends itself to 
peaceful and gradual political action. It is only roman- 
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ticists or persons ignorant of social cause and effect who 
can seriously consider the advisability of employing 
Communist tactics to remedy the defects of society in 
the United States. 


SUMMARY 


Of remedies other than Socialism proposed for the ills 
of present society, a number have been found to be 
thoroughly compatible with Socialism, either forming 
an intregral part of its demands or closely associated 
with its activities. Of the proposals in opposition to 
Socialism, the conservative recommendations of the 
business man have been applied with notable success, the 
results being those outlined in the chapter on present 
conditions. ‘The liberal tactics have long absorbed the 
energies of the majority of enlightened Americans. A 
survey of net results shows at best but a slight degree 
of reform in old abuses, while other evils, even more 
menacing, have sprung up unchecked among them. 
Finally a common-sense view of the more important 
radical movements advocated in lieu of Socialism shows 
each one of them to be spectacular rather than efficient, 
and entirely inadequate to meet the conditions confront- 
ing twentieth century America. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE BASIC ARGUMENT OF SOCIALISM 


Havinc reviewed some of the more striking in- 
efficiencies of the present industrial system and certain 
of the non-Socialist suggestions for reconstruction, we 
are ready to look at the positive side of the inquiry— 
What is Socialism? We must exercise care, however. 
There is something of an analogy between the task of 
defining Socialism and that of defining Christianity. In 
both we find the bigot and the broad churchman, in 
both the jangle of differing sects, in both the constant 
changing in response to environment which makes the 
living organism. Neither can be expounded in a word, 
but each is a definite force in the world’s history. 

Socialism, like Christianity, is not a belief, though it 
is founded upon a belief; it is not a code of laws, though 
it affects human action; it is not a philosophy, though 
philosophical controversies have raged around it. Social- 
ism is a movement, and as such we need not expect to 
find it always either consistent or scientific. 


DEFINITION OF SOCIALISM 


The following definition may be taken as a test:— 
Socialism is the political movement of the working-class 
which aims to abolish exploitation by means of the col- 
lective ownership and democratic management of the 
basic instruments of production and distribution. 

40 
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To an expansion of this definition the greater part of 
this book will be devoted. The questions, “What is the 
exploitation referred to?” “Why does the movement 
consist necessarily of the working-class?” and “What 
warrant have we for expecting such a radical trans- 
formation of society?” will compel us presently to 
glance briefly at the Marxian philosophy which lies at 
the basis of Socialist reasoning. 

Before doing so, however, we may note an important 
distinction between the Socialist remedy and certain 
others discussed in the preceding chapter, concerning 
the attitude toward the present or capitalist system. By 
the capitalist or profit system of industry is understood 
that arrangement under which the materials and in- 
struments of production are, for the most part, the 
private property of a group called capitalists, but the 
labor of production is chiefly performed by a different 
group, the laborers or proletariat. These workers re- 
ceive wages only when a capitalist chooses to employ 
them to produce goods or services, and he does so only 
when he expects to obtain a profit from the sale of their 
product. The conservative considers the present polit- 
ical and industrial system thoroughly satisfactory, and 
ascribes all social ills to the failure of the individual to 
live up to the requirements; he therefore recommends 
thrift and increased production. The liberal regards the 
system as fundamentally satisfactory, but recognizes 
serious defects in its actual operation due to error and 
maladjustment or failure to play according to the rules 
of the game. His remedies, therefore, are usually at- 
tempts to remove obstructions to the free play of the 
system, such as monopolies or tariffs, or to enforce the 
rules of the game by uncovering and punishing corrup- 
tion. A third group of liberal proposals, steadily grow- 
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ing more important, are partial modifications of the 
profit system in the direction of Socialism. To Social- 
ists and other radicals the system itself is fundamentally 
unsound; the game is an iniquitous one, even when 
played according to the rules; a radical transformation 
is demanded. 

The Socialist believes that the root cause of social in- 
justice is that relation of capitalist and wage-earner up- 
on which the profit system is founded. He proposes, 
therefore, that social capital become the property of the 
workers; and since the complexity of modern industry 
makes it impossible for each producer to own and con- 
trol the objects upon which he labors, the Socialists de- 
mand that these capital goods be owned and controlled 
collectively by the entire society of workers with hand 
and brain. 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 


Opponents of Socialism have often carelessly applied 
to it the term Utopian, a word derived from Utopia, 
the imaginary commonwealth of Sir Thomas More, and 
signifying a social ideal to be artificially introduced ir- 
respective of the processes of evolution. This term is 
correctly applied to the ideals of Cabet and Fourier 
which inspired the early community experiments to be 
mentioned in our historical sketch. Present-day Social- 
ism is not Utopian, however, but scientific, as the New 
Order to which it points is not the artificial creation of 
desire, but, in its details as well as in its larger aspects, a 
natural development of the economic and social forces 
active in the present capitalist society. 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, two Germans work- 
ing in England, were the social scientists who first traced 
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these tendencies in our industrial system and established 
them as the basic argument of scientific or Marxian 
Socialism. 

The first principle of Marxian Socialism is that of the 
Economic Interpretation of History, sometimes termed 
the Materialist Interpretation of History. 

There is a tendency among mankind to regard social 
relationships as permanent, and judicial, ethical and 
religious systems as absolute and perfect. The caste sys- 
tem in India, the aristocracy in England and the pluto- 
cratic republic of America all claim our submission “in 
the place where it has pleased God to call us”; and we 
resent any imputation of fallibility in our ethical or 
juridical ideals, at any rate, however much we may plead 
guilty to falling short of these ideals. The courts, for 
example, are to many Americans sacred ground, and 
even the tenth commandment must be modified sooner 
than the moral maxims of the present competitive 
regime. 

Many of us recognize this point of view to be un- 
sound. We know that our society, like that of the 
classical nations, is in a state of evolution and that at 
some time our present ethical code will be considered 
only less primitive than that of the cave-dweller. We 
do not all keep in mind, however, that among the scien- 
tists who have elaborated the laws of social evolution, 
Karl Marx was one of the first to discover the predom- 
inating cause of social changes, setting it forth as “the 
economic interpretation of history.” 

Engels in the preface to the Communist Manifesto 
states the doctrine in the following words:—“In every 
historical epoch, the prevailing mode of economic 
production and exchange, and the social organization 
necessarily following from it, form the basis upon which 
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is built up, and from which alone can be explained, the 
political and intellectual history of that epoch.” 


Illustration of the Economic Interpretation of History 


A familiar illustration of the economic interpretation 
of history may be found in the conditions of the New 
England and the Southern states before the Civil War. 
In the former, the climate, configuration of the country 
and character of the settlers conduced to small scale 
farming and afterwards to manufacture. Society con- 
sisted chiefly of independent agriculturists grouped near 
one another in villages and employing little hired labor; 
later on, as manufactures developed, the towns became 
crowded with an industrial population of wage-workers, 
skilled to handle delicate machinery and free to rise one 
above another by individual effort. Social relationships 
were in general free, individualistic and approximately 
equal. Political democracy was the natural outcome of 
this Northern society, and in the New England town 
meeting there existed as near an approach to it as has 
yet been made; equality before the law was a genuine 
ideal, enforcing strictly the personal rights of the in- 
dividual; the ethical code inculcated the ascetic virtues 
of industry, thrift, temperance, and personal morality. 

In the South, on the contrary, the nature of the coun- 
try, the climate, and the settlers made extensive agricul- 
ture the most attractive pursuit. It was profitable for 
the landholders to live far from one another on planta- 
tions that were largely self-sufficing, and to work these 
with unskilled and irresponsible labor. Slavery rather 
than free wage labor, and the feudal demesne rather 
than the village community, thus became typical of 
Southern society. Upon these social relationships grew 
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up a political aristocracy which still exists in defiance of 
the United States Constitution, and a judicial system in 
which inequality is taken for granted and lynch law for 
the Negro has not yet been entirely superseded by reg- 
ular justice. Instead of the ascetic morals of the New 
Englander we have the virtues of courtesy, generosity 
and high spirit in the master class, good nature and per- 
sonal devotion in the dependents. So strong has been 
the grip of economic conditions that the forcible change 
in social relationships brought about by the Civil War 
has not yet made a very material impression upon the 
judicial, political and ethical codes of the South. 


Limitations of the Doctrine 


It is indeed true that the economic factor, while 
fundamental, is not the only one in history. Such con- 
ditions as climate and race exercise direct influence upon 
social relations) These relations themselves, as well as 
the ideals of politics, ethics and religion, react upon the 
economic environment that has given them birth and 
may even change it radically. 

Engels himself says:—‘According to the materialistic 
view of history the factor which is in the last instance 
decisive in history is the production and reproduction of 
actual life. More than this neither Marx nor I have ever 
asserted. But when anyone distorts this so as to read 
that the economic factor is the sole element, he converts 
the statement into a meaningless, abstract, absurd 
phrase. The economic condition is the basis, but the 
various elements of the superstructure—the political 
forms of the class contests, and their results, the consti- 
tutions, the legal forms, and also all the reflexes of 
these actual contests in the brains of the participants, 
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the political, legal, philosophical theories, the religious 
views . . . all these exert an influence upon the de- 
velopment of the historical struggles, and in many in- 
stances determine their form.” * 


Extreme Interpretations 


Although Marx and Engels limited the doctrine as 
just quoted, certain Socialists have sometimes carried it 
to the extreme of economic determinism, denying the 
existence of free-will, and of economic materialism, 
which allows no scope to the idealistic factors. It is 
almost entirely against these special views that criticisms 
of the economic interpretation of history are now 
directed, since the theory as modified by Marx is now 
thoroughly incorporated in modern historical method, 
of non-Socialists and Socialists alike. 


Socialist Application of the Doctrine 


While the economic interpretation of history is thus 
no longer confined to Socialism, in the application 
of this doctrine to human evolution Marxism and 
orthodox economics take different paths. Since, accord- 
ing to Marx and Engels, the social structure is always 
an outgrowth of the economic conditions of a given 
period, it follows that a radical change in the latter must 
always bring about an equally radical social transforma- 
tion. If for any reason the outworn forms of a society 
have persisted-into a new economic regime, there ensues 
maladjustment, suffering, and sometimes actual catas- 
trophe. Sooner or later, a revolution must occur; grad- 


* Der Sozialistische Akademiker, Oct. 15, 1895, quoted by Seligman, 'The 
Economic Interpretation of History, p. 143. 
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ually, as the seed pushes into the light, or suddenly, as 
the bird breaks its shell, the new society emerges from 
the integument of the old and continues until in its turn 
it yields to the course of economic changes. In this por- 
tion of the theory, Marx makes use of the Hegelian 
dialectic, an interesting form of reasoning which space 
forbids us to discuss. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SOCIETY 


Applying economic interpretation to the history of 
past ages, we find that classical society passed away with 
slavery, feudal society with serfdom, and that the third 
great system of civilized production, the bourgeois or 
capitalist, came in, at various dates in different coun- 
tries, with the prevalence of free labor and handicraft. 
As feudal economics, the production for a self-sufficing 
domain by workers bound to the soil, was characterized 
by the feudal, or personal and local, relations, so com- 
petitive manufacture, the production by handicrafts- 
men of goods for exchange, was characterized by a soci- 
ety of relatively free individuals, bound only by the 
“cash nexus.” The worker owned his own tools, 
produced independently or with the aid of apprentices 
on their way to independence, sold in the open market 
and pocketed the equivalent of his labor. As the ex- 
pression of this free individualism came the mighty 
ideals of the eighteenth century: liberty, equality be- 
fore the law, and economic Jaissez faire. 

So breathless, however, has been the material develop- 
ment of the last few centuries that the system of eco- 
nomic individualism could maintain but a momentary 
existence—has perhaps never existed at all in full per- 
fection. Encumbered during the early modern period 
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by the forms of feudalism, it burst through these only 
by the violent revolutions commencing in the eighteenth 
century and still going on in Eastern Europe and Asia. 
Even in 1793, however, individual production had been 
undermined by the beginnings of modern capitalism. 
The employing manufacturer had long been competing 
against the craftsman, and the tremendous industrial 
revolution following the inventions of textile machinery 
and the steam-engine was already in full swing. Hardly, 
therefore, had individualism established its forms and its 
ideals upon society when the new capitalist system had 
gone far toward taking its place in production. 


MODERN CAPITALISM 


The independent laborer, producing, marketing and 
receiving his price individually, still exists in a few back- 
ward or specialized pursuits such as carpentering, and— 
in that form of labor which was the last to break 
through feudal shackles, agriculture. In the typical 
modern industry, however, production is no longer in- 
dividual, but social. In Adam Smith’s time eighteen 
men contributed to the making of a pin, but in the 
twentieth century we have the mighty organization of 
a metal trust involved in the making of the pin and the 
railroad system of a continent in its marketing. 

On the other hand, owing to the fact that the social 
structure and its resulting legal tradition are still shaped 
by free individualism, we have the anomaly that this 
product of social industry is still owned individually by 
the person or group possessing the title to the tools and 
raw material. Most important of all, this owner, as in 
the craftsman days when he was the laborer also, still 
takes the profit, after paying the market price for 
wages, whether he himself has labored or not. 
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This transitional system, in which wealth is produced 
‘ socially by propertyless wage laborers, and owned in- 
| dividually by capitalists who possess the tools of produc- 
‘tion, is called by the Socialists capitalism. 


THE DOWNFALL OF CAPITALISM 


This contradiction between social production and in- 
dividual appropriation means no less, according to the 
Marxian philosophy, than that our economic conditions 
have outgrown the social and legal structures that rest 
upon them. There is but one outcome—a revolution* 
that will put an end to capitalism and establish in its 
place Socialism, a type of society in which the forms of 
economic individualism shall have vanished and the 
fruits of labor, like the labor itself, shall be socially 
shared. 

The inevitable transformation will be brought about 
by three different causes: 


I. The Tendency Toward Overproduction 


The first of these is the tendency toward capitalist 
overproduction. 

Individual marketing was a simple matter in the 
days of handicraft. The village carpenter or wheel- 
wright possessed a local market independent of trans- 
portation, and the middleman knew his own customers 
and their probable rate of consumption; in case 
of accidental overproduction he could wait, secure in 


*The word revolution, to the Socialist, carries with it no necessary im- 
plication of violence. He follows the dictionary definition: ‘‘A radical change 
in social or governmental conditions; the overthrow of an established political 
system generally accompanied by far-reaching social changes” (Century 
Dictionary, 1924), and realizes that it may be either sudden or gradual, as 
‘bloody as the French Revolution or as peaceful as the industrial. 
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the ownership of his trade, till his stock diminished. 

Since production, however, has grown to be no longer 
independent, the market also has been transformed. 
The manufacturer produces for ultimate consumers 
whom he has never seen, whose demand is conditioned 
on forces unknown to him; between him and the cus- 
tomer are ranged the transportation systems, the mid- 
dlemen, and the complexities of the stock exchange; 
and, most serious of all, competitors, perhaps in distant 
quarters of the globe, are throwing goods upon the same 
market in quantities and at prices to suit themselves. 
Although production has become more and more social- 
ized, more and more efficient, the direction of produc- 
tion, still hampered by the survivals of individualism, is, 
in general, anarchistic. 


The Crisis 


There can be but one result; frantic underselling, 
falsely stimulated production in various lines, and finally 
a piled-up plethora of goods, a crisis and “hard times.” 

There is also another set of circumstances which, from 
the Socialist point of view, tends to render the crisis 
more certain and more disastrous. Although the 
capitalist system is raising the absolute wages of the 
working-class with a fair degree of steadiness, never- 
theless it tends to assign them an ever smaller proportion 
of the total income as the cost of subsistence diminishes 
and as improvements in machinery and organization 
reduce the amount of labor required per unit of product. 
Accordingly, the demand of the workers for finished 
goods must also show a proportional, though not an 
absolute, decrease. The working-class, however, because 
of its number, must constitute the majority of the 
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market for staple products, and the capitalist minority 
finds it harder each decade to dispose of its lion’s share 
of income by a greater consumption of luxuries. As 


opponents of Socialism have pointed out, the overplus 
of wealth is turned, to an ever-increasing extent, into 
capital goods by reinvestment. Socialism replies, how- 
ever, that this process only increases the difficulty by 
multiplying the ultimate product, consumers’ goods, at 
a greater rate than before, and by increasing the share 
of capital, rather than of labor, in its creation and 
therefore in the resulting reward. Even aside from the 
anarchy of industry, therefore, there is an essential 
tendency, under the profit system, for the supply of 
ultimate products to outrun demand, until overproduc- 
tion reaches a crisis and stagnation ensues. 

During the consequent “hard times,” businesses fail, 
credit is checked, factories are closed, men are thrown 
out of employment. The effective demand of the work- 
ing-class is still further reduced, with a progressive de- 
pression of prices. For two or three years little is pro- 
duced, and then, the surplus product having been 
consumed and the surplus producer having been put 
out of the game, demand once more overtakes supply 
and the rush for profits begins again. 

Many times since modern capitalism began this cycle 
has repeated itself. Nineteenth century economists were 
accustomed to predict a crisis every ten to fifteen 
years; recent investigations have shown the cycle, 
while definitely periodic, to be less regular in length, 
varying from three to eleven years for its entire course. 

Modern Socialists realize that the industrial crisis is 
neither so regular nor so easily recognized as the observa- 
tions of Marx and Engels would indicate. While the 
latter foresaw the development of the trust, they could 
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not comprehend the extent to which it would be able to 
modify in certain areas the anarchy of the productive 
system. Monopolies and near-monopolies are now able 
not only to curtail deliberately the supply of certain 
commodities, but through tremendous financial com- 
bines to affect the entire market. Thus the superficial 
acuteness of the recurrent crisis is less apparent than 
in the last century; yet there is reason to believe that the 
duration of the depression is longer than in former times. 
According to the observations of Willard Thorp and 
Wesley Mitchell, the longer cycle tends to signify a 
longer period of depression, and the tables compiled by 
them show an increase in the length of the cycle in 
recent years. 

Unsatisfactory as the monopolistic checking of pro- 
duction has proved, however, it is hopeful as illustrating 
what could be done by an intelligent regulation of in- 
dustry for the benefit of society. 

The recurrent crisis has been modified, furthermore, 
by a second development which, though pointed out by 
Marx and Engels, has grown ‘to a scale undreamed-of 
by them: that is, the progressive enlargement of the 
foreign market. This feverish quest for new markets 
and new fields for exploitation is the basis of modern 
Imperialism. It is not only the secret of most treaties 
and diplomatic events of the last half-century, but is 
the underlying cause of almost every modern war, in- 
cluding the World War. Yet even at this terrible price, 
the world market cannot be indefinitely extended by the 
Western nations. Imperialism itself has instituted a 
process by which this market becomes self-narrowing. 
Business is no longer content with exporting to back- 
ward countries cloth and other consumers’ goods. It 
has long been selling them producers’ goods, the 
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machinery and railroads that are already bringing these 
remote regions into the market not as mere customers 
but as dangerous competitors. The imperialist solution 
is more and more clearly a suicidal one. There is only 
one permanent escape from the industrial crisis. This 
is nothing less than the socialization of the whole in- 
dustrial system, to keep pace with social production 
within the factory. The modern trust, curtailing with- 
in its own sphere the anarchy of production, is a 
definite step in this direction, and has already begun to 
exert an appreciable influence upon the periodic crisis, as 
has been noted. Government regulation and govern- 
ment ownership of certain industries are even more 
radical measures of socialization which are forced a 
little further by every such period. 

Since this one permanent way of escape is in itself 
an abandonment of the competitive principle, it is 
evident to the Marxist that capitalism must, at no very 
distant date, pass, a victim either to its own anarchy, 
to the wars inherent in capitalist enlargement of 
markets, or to gradual socialization by trusts or by 
society. 


II. The Tendency Toward Soctalization 


The second cause working to undermine the capitalist 
system has just been suggested: the inevitable tendency 
of industrial cooperation to take the place of competi- 
tion. When Marx and Engels published their Manifesto 
in 1848'the joint stock company was still a new develop- 
ment, and the modern trust was forty years in the 
future. They set forth with approximate accuracy, 
however, the general industrial tendencies of the late 
nineteenth century, the necessity of progress by labor- 
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saving invention and organization, of reducing the cost 
of production and increasing its volume, of checking 
the inherent waste of competition by combination on a 
large scale. "The individual employer would give way to 
the partnership, the partnership to the corporation, and 
the corporation to the great aggregation of interests 
that we call the trust. 

A glance at some recent figures will show something 
of the pace at which concentration in manufacturing is 
still going on. In 1914 there were less than 4,000 
establishments in the United States reporting an annual 
product valued at $1,000,000 or over, their united 
product being 48.6 per cent of the total. In 1925 there 
were over 10,000 such establishments, the value of their 
products having mounted to 67.6 percent of the total, 
from less than one-half the national product to more 
than two thirds. Of the larger corporations the United 
States Steel reported in 1923 over $2,000,000,000 assets, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad, American Telegraph and 
Telephone, New York Central, Union Pacific, and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey each over $1,000,000,000. 

At every step in the closing of industry that makes 
for these stupendous aggregations, certain capitalists 
are left out of the running, sometimes to become pas- 
sive receivers of income, sometimes to take their places 
in the ranks of salaried employees. When combination, 
according to Marx, shall have done its perfect work, 
the independent producer will have practically disap- 
peared, the majority of society will consist of property- 
less wage or salaried workers, and all the chief industries 
will be socialized within themselves, controlled by a 
minority of exploiters, and ripe for complete socializa- 
tion at the hands of the people. 

It is the custom of apologists for the present system 
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to point to the diffusion of ownership indicated by the 
increase of savings accounts and by such statistics as 
that of the Federal Trade Commission,—where corpora- 
tions have reported that the employees own from 1%4 
to 2 percent of the stock. These facts are indeed im- 
portant from a psychological point of view, as the 
worker who has entrusted his savings to a bond or a 
bank account tends to the “capitalist psychology” and 
is likely to take sides accordingly in the class struggle. 
The persuasion of the worker to investment is there- 
fore an efficient form of anti-radical propaganda. 

The multiplication of savings accounts is important 
in showing how the worker’s little hoard has been coaxed 
from the old stocking of former years into the modern 
stream of production, there to add to the power of the 
financier. It must be remembered, however, that the 
extensive duplication of savings accounts by persons of 
means renders the statistics as to numbers of little value 
as showing diffusion. A large proportion of accounts, 
also, are so small as to be quite negligible, representing 
only the pennies of propagandized school children or 
the pitiful savings of the poor against a pauper’s grave. 
Not until we have a set of figures showing the number 
of wage-earners holding bank accounts of appreciable 
value—say the amount of a year’s wages—can statistics 
concerning savings be considered pertinent to the sub- 
gect. 

The statements of stock ownership are illuminating 
as an indication of the almost incalculable distance that 
separates the worker, under the most favorable modern 
conditions, from the craftsman who owned and con- 
trolled his own job. Let us glance at the figures. The 
average number of workers to a manufacturing 
establishment was, in 1923, between 57 and 58. 
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The corporations reporting to the Federal Trade 
Commission would of course employ far more than this 
average, probably 600 and upward. Using the general 
average of 57 employees to an establishment, however, 
we find that in a factory where these workers own 2 
percent of the stock, the share of each man would be 
less than .00035 of the whole. 

Even if this diffusion of stocks and savings were 
really great enough to signify extensive working-class 
ownership, it would serve still further to show the tre- 
mendous concentration of control which, irrespective of 
ownership, is bringing individualist industry to an end. 
As every one knows, the small stockholder and the 
savings bank depositor are equally helpless with regard 
to the actual control of their funds. The most they 
can expect is security and the current rate of interest. 
It is the men on the ground floor who keep for them- 
selves the direction as well as the rich pickings; and 
every dollar stored up by the thrifty worker, except in 
a cooperative establishment, serves to make tighter the 
control of the masters of industry. On the other hand, 
this massing together of small savings, whether under 
capitalist or cooperative control, plays its useful part in 
the onward sweep of socialization. 


III. The Class Struggle 


While economic development may be expected to 
bring about, automatically, as it were, the undermining 
of capitalism by the anarchy of production and the 
building up of a new socialized structure within the 
shell of the old, the final transfer from individual to 
social ownership and control can be accomplished only 
by deliberate human action. The last of the three 
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causes, therefore, the class struggle, is the most important 
to the Socialist. 

“The recorded history of social progress,” says the 
Communist Manifesto, “has been the history of class 
struggles.” The slave against his master, the serf against 
his lord, won independence when economic conditions 
had prepared the way for a new relationship. Although 
altruistic spirits among the ruling class have from time 
to time renounced their own privileges and championed 
the cause of the oppressed, the masters as a whole have 
never given freedom to those beneath them until, as with 
the classical nations, their civilization was overwhelmed 
by outside forces, or, as in the case of feudalism, the 
subject class became strong enough to assert and secure 
its rights. 


THE SOCIAL CLASSES AT PRESENT 


Our present capitalistic state has no statutory or 
hereditary division into social classes; yet such classes 
actually exist. On the one side are the capitalists, or 
bourgeoisie, who may be defined as those whose income, 
or the major part of it, is derived from the possession of 
capital; these may be either passive coupon cutters, or 
active employers who draw both salary and profits. 
On the other side is the working-class or proletariat, 
consisting of those persons who are without appreciable 
capital and therefore dependent for their income, or 
the major part of it, upon employment by others; this 
may be divided into the intellectual proletariat and the 
skilled and unskilled manual workers. Between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat is the middle or old yeo- 
man class, composed in small part of individuals whose 
income happens to proceed in approximately equal por- 
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tions from labor and the possession of capital, but chiefly 
made up of those farmers, small craftsmen, and pro- 
fessional workers who own their own tools, and produce 
without either employing or being employed. 

The proportion and status of these three classes are 
constantly changing. The steady tendency toward con- 
centration in the industrial system is every year pushing 
into the salaried proletariat the least fortunate of the 
capitalists, this process becoming most acute at the time 
of an industrial crisis. Still more is the middle class, 
consisting essentially of isolated craftsmen, tradesmen 
and agriculturists, gradually disappearing as improved 
processes make socialized production necessary. We 
see its decline in the presence of the department and 
chain store and the abandoned farm. It is conceded by 
modern Socialists that Marx and Engels somewhat over- 
estimated the speed of the yeoman’s disappearance, and 
the attitude of Socialist parties toward the farmer has 
altered materially in consequence. This subject is so 
important that it must be taken up later in more detail. 

It is true also that the increasing application of science 
in many fields, as well as the greater volume of educa- 
tional and intellectual products as civilization progresses, 
have added materially to the numbers of the salaried and 
professional classes. Except for the greater opportunities 
for saving a portion of one’s income and ultimately 
entering the capitalist ranks that accompany a higher 
salary, these persons are as completely proletarian as 
the day-laborer. In the absence of employers, they, too, 
must subsist upon charity, in this case, perhaps, the 
veiled charity of loans from more fortunate friends. 
Since these workers, however, usually move in the social 
circles of the lesser capitalists, it is not easy for them 
to realize their status as proletarians. On the other 
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hand, since this particular sub-class is that which in- 
cludes the majority of social scientists and social idealists, 
it is especially valuable in the Class Struggle. A glance 
at the Biographical Index will show what a large pro- 
portion of Socialist leaders have sprung from this group. 


THE CONDITION OF THE PROLETARIAT 


The proletariat, at the same time that it is becoming 
a larger and larger section of the community, does not 
remain in the same situation from one decade to another. 
The same industrial progress that brings about the con- 
centration of capitalist control has worked with equal 
pressure to reduce the labor cost of production through 
inventions and organization. Almost all important im- 
provements in process throw out of employment whole 
sections of the working-class. Some of these are ab- 
sorbed again to meet increased demand, but not all, 
and those who for one reason or another cannot make 
the new adaptation, go to swell the number of the army 
of unemployed or casually employed which has existed 
ever since the break-up of serfdom. The recurrence of 
the crisis adds to the number still further, while these 
purely industrial causes are strengthened by the chance 
unemployment due to sickness, accidents, and personal 
deficiencies. Even in good times there are estimated to 
be one million adult workers unemployed in the United 
States, and in periods approaching depression, such as 
January, 1928, the number is nearer four million. 

While all reformers deplore the existence of the un- 
employed, the non-Socialists consider the phenomenon 
a mere accident and attempt by education and organiza- 
tion to remove it. To the Socialist, however, it is an 
integral part of the capitalist system. The normal work- 
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ing of this system is what throws the unemployed out 
from its center, and, furthermore, their presence as a 
reserve is necessary to our industry as at present consti- 
tuted. If we look at the figures of the unemployed, we 
find that but a small proportion are idle the year round; 
nearly all are engaged for a few months in some casual 
or seasonal occupation. The facts of industry, more- 
over, show that much of our production is dependent 
upon this same casual or seasonal labor. Most trades 
have their slack periods; in coal mining, for example, 
little anthracite is produced during the winter, because 
storing diminishes its selling value. Harvesting, can- 
ning, and lumbering employ hordes of persons at certain 
seasons only, and docking is an example of an employ- 
ment almost entirely casual. Until these industries are 
materially altered, we cannot normally dispense with the 
reserve army. 


WAGES PRESSED TOWARD THE MINIMUM 


Yet the existence of the unemployed is the great 
factor which, according to the Socialists, keeps wages 
pressed down toward the minimum of subsistence for 
the given place and period. While fifty men are fight- 
ing at the factory gates for a job that will bring this 
minimum, that employer must indeed be an altruist 
who will offer more, and even the benevolent employer 
is forced by the pressure of his rivals to keep down labor 
cost as near the minimum as possible. The reserve army 
of unemployed may be seen in its function of keeping 
down wages and working conditions at the time of any 
large strike. When the employer makes his usual dec- 
laration to the public that in the absence of interference 
the industry will be kept running with ‘‘scab” labor, 
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it is this reserve upon which he relies; and the fact that 
this confidence is frequently justified even in the strike 
of skilled and specialized workers is a suggestive com- 
mentary upon our capitalist system. 

While profits, then, have steadily increased—in bulk 
rather than rate—with the progress of industry, the ten- 
dency of wages has been to hover around the subsistence 
level for the unskilled worker, with corresponding 
gradations for those above him. We repeat here cer- 
tain figures given in a preceding chapter. In 1919 the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics made up a 
“minimum health and decency quantity budget,” be- 
low which a family of five could not fall without danger 
of deterioration. Measured by the average prices cur- 
rent in June, 1927, in eight typical cities, this budget 
would now require an income of $2,301 a year, or $44 
a week, allowing no losses for vacation or illness. We 
find, however, that only three million out of the thirty- 
one million wage-workers—the “aristocrats of labor” 
such as plumbers, builders and printers—have suc- 
ceeded by 1928 in attaining this minimum weekly 
wage. 


DOCTRINE OF INCREASING MISERY 


It is true that the standard of subsistence has indeed 
been raised in many respects since the days of Marx, 
and that labor unions and legislation have done much 
to maintain this rising standard, but Socialism contends 
that, nothwithstanding this absolute improvement, the 
relative condition of the working-class has shown little 
or no improvement. Not only is there a far greater 
disproportion between the incomes of the capitalist and 
the laborer than there was fifty years ago; not only is 
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there an abysmal gulf in living standard between the 
New Bedford textile worker with wages less than half 
the estimated minimum for health and decency and the 
Pittsburgh multi-millionaire who celebrated his wedding 
anniversary by inviting several score friends from “back 
home” to Paris, all expenses paid, and entertained them 
on the scale of the Roman emperors; not only is modern 
advertising spurring each class to demand luxuries 
beyond its income and modern publicity stimulating 
everyone to envy of those above him; but it is the 
greater and greater dependence upon the capitalist class 
for the means of living, for the job, which makes the 
proletarian of today, in spite of the higher standard in- 
dicated by shoes and stockings, white bread, ice-cream 
and moving pictures, a veritable wage slave. 

So, says Marx, grows the “accumulation of misery, 
agony of toil, slavery, ignorance, brutality, mental degra- 
dation” among the proletariat. 

This doctrine of increasing misery must be restricted 
largely to mental rather than physical conditions, and 
must be carefully distinguished from the doctrine of 
“qncreasing poverty” with which it is often confused. 
While many Socialists have for this reason repudiated 
the term itself, and few Socialists would characterize it 
in the vivid expressions quoted above, yet the substance 
of the doctrine appears in stronger or weaker form 
throughout Socialist thought. 

In our criticism of present conditions in Chapter II, 
we sketched briefly some of the circumstances which 
cause the modern Socialist to believe in the doctrine, if 
not of Increasing Misery, at least of Increasing Anxiety 
and Discontent. , 

While the lot of the workers is thus becoming more 
and more contrasted with that of the capitalists, and 
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while these workers are learning through popular edu- 
cation to desire the same opportunities for individual 
expression as the ruling class, they are beginning to 
realize that, as the political majority, they possess the 
power of molding the laws in their own interest. 
Furthermore, the system itself, by its massing of men 
in large industries, organizing them under their own 
leaders, and removing them wholly from personal as- 
sociation with their employers, is rendering the workers 
united, capable of efficient cooperation, and class-con- 
scious—that is, cognizant of their own interests as 
laborers and of the fact that these are one with the 
interest of the entire working-class. 


THE ALIGNMENT OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


Aside from the vanishing middle class, society is thus 
ranged into capitalists and proletarians, mutually de- 
pendent, but with interests inherently opposed. It is 
to the advantage of the capitalist that his laborers 
should work for the smallest proportional share of the 
product compatible with efficiency; it is to their advan- 
tage, on the other hand, to work for the largest pro- 
portional share of the product compatible with their 
being hired at all. It is true that the laborer and his 
employer may as neighbors be mutually interested in 
pure water supply, as Christians in the support of 
foreign missionaries, and as fellow-countrymen in the 
maintenance of peace; that there is sometimes a further 
banding together of the two as partners in the same 
industry, by which they may occasionally unite in 
fighting the consumer or some other producing group 
in an effort to increase the price or the output; and 
lastly, that there are certain apparent concessions to 
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labor such as the eight-hour day and the sanitary factory 
which are now known to be of advantage to both em- 
ployer and worker. 

But the fundamental question between the capitalist 
and laborer lies far deeper than these slight mutual in- 
terests. After all matters of maximum efficiency have 
been disposed of, we have the simple proposition that 
increasing the subtrahend diminishes the remainder— 
the larger the actual wages the smaller the profits. The 
capitalist class is continually pressing wages toward the 
minimum of subsistence, and the working-class pulling 
them toward their maximum, the entire product of 
labor—a class struggle of which the labor movement is 
the visible manifestation on the economic field. Some- 
times the struggle is peaceful and diplomatic, as when 
the labor delegate and the employer meet with their 
knees under the same table; sometimes it takes the form 
of a conspiracy unrecognized by the official labor move- 
ment; sometimes it becomes open warfare, where police 
and mob kill one another. 

Socialism is not responsible for the existence of the 
class struggle. The violent manifestations just men- 
tioned are carried on chiefly by non-Socialists on the 
sides of both capital and labor. Socialism recognizes the 
struggle, however, as an essential outgrowth of the 
present system, and becomes its representative in the 
political field. It believes that the capitalist class, as a 
whole, will never renounce the privileges it enjoys at 
present, and calls upon the manual and _ intellectual 
workers to unite in transferring to community owner- 
ship through their political and economic power the 
industries as they grow ripe for socialization, and man- 
aging them in their own interest—that is, the interest 
of the whole producing class. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SURPLUS VALUE 


The foregoing sections have outlined as much of the 
Marxian philosophy as is necessary to the basic argument 
of Socialism. The Communist Manifesto, as well as all 
the more recent Socialist platforms, bases itself chiefly 
upon the economic interpretation of history, with the 
doctrines of the break-down of capitalism and the class 
struggle. There is, however, another of Marx’s doc- 
trines which has played a more conspicuous part than 
these in economic controversy: this is the theory of 
surplus value, belonging to abstract rather than to 
historical economics, and to Marx’s closet-philosophy of 
Capital rather than to the revolutionary Communist 
Manifesto. The reader whose inquiry into Socialism is 
of a practical rather than a philosophical nature will 
lose little if he passes directly to the following chapter 
upon the Economic Aspects of the New Order. The 
student of pure economics will find the subject of 
Surplus Value important, however, as determining the 
relation of the Marxian theories, on the one hand, to 
those of the Manchester School, and, on the other, to the 
doctrines of Jevons, the Austrians, and John Bates 
Clark. It should be borne in mind, moreover, that 
Marx’s famous work, Capital, is devoted almost entirely 
to an elaboration of this theory of abstract economics, 
rather than to the more dynamic doctrines set forth 
in the Communist Manifesto and the works of Frederick 
Engels. 

For the benefit of those whose interest lies in the 
Marxian philosophy as well as in the practical proposi- 
tions of Socialism, we have placed in the appendix (pp. 
171-176) a simple outline of the Theory of Surplus 


Value. 
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SUMMARY 


We have given as the definition of Socialism, the 
political movement of the working-class which aims to 
abolish exploitation by means of the collective owner- 
ship and democratic management of the basic instru- 
ments of production and distribution. The conceptions 
of modern Socialism are not Utopian, but scientific, 
and it was chiefly through the researches of Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels that they were shown to be the 
natural development of tendencies inherent in present 
society. 

Through the economic interpretation of history, a 
doctrine no longer exclusively Socialist, we learn that 
the social, political, and legal relationships of any civili- 
zation cannot fail to be a general outgrowth of the 
economic system then or previously prevailing. Apply- 
ing this doctrine from the Marxian point of view, we 
reach the conclusion that the present capitalist system, 
as the superstructure of economic conditions now in the 
process of disappearing, is destined to fall. Socialists 
differ as to the specific character of this downfall. One 
group expects a transition so easy that the future his- 
torian will not be able to name the definite date of the 
passing of capitalism; another group, pointing as an 
instance to the Soviet Revolution in Russia, proclaims a 
genuine cataclysm, brief and perhaps violent. There is 
an equal divergence of opinion as to the extent to which 
the change will be an automatic one. It is generally 
agreed, however, that the end of the present system 
will come about in part automatically through the an- 
archy of industry and the socialization of capital, in 
part deliberately through the action of the proletariat 
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in the class struggle. Through the latter, also, the in- 
evitable downfall of capitalism and socialization of 
industry are to be directed into the forms of a new and 
superior society, the Socialist Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER V 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE NEW ORDER 


FotLtowinc the outline arranged for the series, this 
chapter will deal with the plan for a New Order con- 
templated by Socialism as its ultimate goal. The steps 
to be taken in reaching this goal, though perhaps as 
important to the thoughtful voter, will be deferred to 
the chapter entitled ‘““Methods of Realization.” 


CAN WE GIVE SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE? 


The greater part of our study thus far has been 
taken up in answering the question, Why do Socialists 
believe that a radical transformation of society is at 
hand? Our next task is to deal with the nature of this 
transformation. In what definite ways will the Socialist 
Commonwealth differ from the capitalist state of today? 
Contrary to current opinion, the typical Socialist is 
very slow to give specifications as to the future. 
“Utopianism” is anathema to him, and, rather than join 
with Fourier in his exact prophecies, he flies to the 
extreme of “scientific” Marxism, and declares that the 
economic forces of the future must determine the char- 
acter of the future society. 

To the non-Socialist, on the other hand, these are 
just the points demanding illumination. His support is 
asked for a certain regime, and it is not sufficient that 
this regime may be proved inevitable. He asks, “Is it 
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desirable?” ‘What is to become of my factory?” says 
one; “of my little farm?” says another; “of my wages?” 
says a third. 


A TEST FOR UTOPIANISM 


An answer is imperative, and with certain limitations 
it can be given. While the Socialist platform contains 
no picture of the coming state, Socialist thinkers have 
been forced, by Utopians on the one hand, and by critics 
on the other, to block out roughly its outlines. Two 
tests are sufficient to determine whether or not any given 
item shall have part in the picture: first, is it in line 
with the definition of Socialism as the political move- 
ment of the working-class which aims to abolish ex- 
ploitation by means of the collective ownership and 
democratic management of the basic instruments of pro- 
duction and distribution; second, is it a natural develop- 
ment of existing economic forces? 

Let us apply these tests to some common conceptions 
regarding the Socialist society—for example, that this 
society will be governed by an irresponsible bureaucracy, 
and that all alike will be compelled to perform manual 
labor. Since our definition postulates democratic man- 
agement, the former statement must be cast out, and, 
since, as far as we can now see, the tendency of industry 
is toward increase of specialization rather than its dis- 
appearance, the second also must be deemed unscientific. 
Bellamy, it is true, leaned toward the bureaucracy; 
writers of somewhat romantic proclivities have advocated 
the alternation of labor; but irrespective of their pos- 
sible advantages, both plans, according to the criterion 
above, must be considered Utopian. 

It is with care, therefore, that we venture to make 
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predictions, subjecting each item to the test, taking as 
final authority the Socialist platform, and in the many 
cases where this is silent, following the lead of economic 
tendencies rather than of any individual thinker. 


ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


The primary concern of Socialism is with economics, 
rather than with politics or social relations as such. If 
once the anomaly of the relationship of individual 
ownership and control with social production is done 
away with, our social and political ideals may be left to 
adapt themselves unhampered. “The ownership by 
society of the basic means of production and distribu- 
tion” is the core of Socialism. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Since natural resources are first among the means of 
production, a fundamental and immediate demand of 
Socialism is that all natural resources should be taken 
once for all out of the domain of private exploitation. 

Socialists heartily accept the general argument of 
Henry George that the land, with all it contains, is the 
rightful property of the community, and that no man 
should be permitted to appropriate the unearned in- 
crement in land values contributed by society. In the 
Socialist commonwealth, therefore, all land used for 
the exploitation of labor, whether as factory site, rail- 
road or capitalist farm, will be the property of the people 
as a whole. Dwelling houses will doubtless be owned in 
many cases by the occupants, who will pay to the state 
the full rental value of the ground occupied. Socialism 
will also recognize for a long time to come the small 
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farm, where the owner works side by side with his hired 
labor, each receiving his approximate share of the pro- 
duct without exploitation. 

The following section upon Farm Relief in the 1928 
platform shows the Socialist point of view and its im- 
mediate demands as far as the farmer is concerned:— 


“The Socialist Party believes that the farmer is 
entitled to special consideration because of the im- 
portance of agriculture, because of the farmers’ 
present economic plight and because the farmer 
is unable to control the prices of what he buys and 
what he sells. Many of the party’s demands, in- 
cluding public development of electrical energy, 
nationalization of coal and railroads, and reform 
of the credit system, will be of distinct benefit to 
the farmer. 

As a further means of agricultural relief, we 
propose: — 

(1) Acquisition by bona fide cooperative so- 
cieties and by Federal, State and municipal gov- 
ernments of grain elevators, stockyards, storage 
warehouses and other distributing agencies and the 
conduct of these services on a non-profit basis. 

(2) Encouragement of farmers’ cooperative 
purchasing and marketing societies and of credit 
agencies. 

(3) Social insurance against losses due to ad- 
verse weather conditions, such as hail, drought, 
cyclone and flood.” 


Socialists join the Single Taxers in standing for Free 
Trade and the absorption by the state of the speculative 
value of land. An important task undertaken by the 
Socialist administration of Reading, Pennsylvania, is 
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that of establishing a just method of tax assessment. 
Socialists are not Single Taxers, however, in the literal 
sense of the word. While agreeing that the private ap- 
propriation of land is the origin of exploitation, they 
believe that the private ownership of capital has become 
quite as prolific a source of exploitation in modern times. 
Although the Single Tax might have been sufficient, if 
adopted three hundred years ago, to nip capitalism in 
the bud, something far more drastic is now required. 
Accordingly, among the demands of Socialism, as will 
be seen later, are included the equitable taxation of 
corporations, inheritance and incomes. 

All public utilities such as railroads, telephones and 
radio, depending upon right of way in land, water or 
air, must be completely socialized, as must all the public 
wealth of minerals and forests which has thus far been 
prodigally wasted under private ownership. 

A prominent plank of the present-day Socialist plat- 
form is the public ownership of water sites and of giant 
power. They maintain that public ownership of 
natural resources is the only solution of such problems 
as Muscle Shoals and the only insurance against such 
scandals as Teapot Dome. 


PRODUCTION 


In the Socialist Commonwealth production will be 
carried on, for the most part, under social ownership 
and “eee 1 management. But what do we mean 
by “society?”—a bureaucratic central government?— 
a loose association of voluntary communities? 


SOCIAL OWNERSHIP 


Social ownership to the Socialist Party means first of 
all ownership by the political units of society: the na- 
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tion, the state, the county, the city. The economic 
forces that are now indicating lines of control may be 
expected to mark the lines of ownership—the nation to 
take over the Interstate Commerce routes and the larger 
trusts, the state the Public Service utilities, the city and 
ownership of society in one or another form. 

Side by side with this ownership by political units 
will exist considerable ownership by the industrial unit, 
the workmen owning and operating the entire industry 
and marketing the product cooperatively. In the ex- 
pectation of the extreme industrialists in the Socialist 
Party, this second type of organization will be the pre- 
vailing one. 

Instead, then, of the all-powerful “single employer” 
of the anti-Socialist speaker, we have, in addition to the 
nation, the states and the municipalities, an indefinite 
number of voluntary and _ self-operating industries. 
American Socialists, like their fellows in European 
countries, are increasingly favoring the development 
of semi-autonomous government corporations con- 
trolled by representatives of workers, technicians and 
consumers. 


EXTENT OF SOCIALIZATION 


The third type of ownership brings us to the second 
term of our definition, “the basic means of production 
and distribution.” Only the basic or principal industries 
are to be socialized; industries of small social significance 
will probably continue for an indefinite period in pri- 
vate hands. Socialism, then, will afford room for three 
forms of industrial organization: political, cooperative, 
and, to some extent, private. 

What proportion of private ownership will be allowed, 
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and where will the line pe drawn? ‘The question can 
be asked only by the non-Marxian, for to the Socialist 
this crucial point must be settled by the forces of in- 
dustrial development. Some things we can indeed pre- 
dict. The spirit of Socialism is against prohibitory laws, 
and it is unlikely that society will resort even to a legal 
monopoly. In each industry the government will prob- 
ably work just as the great trusts have done—buying up 
establishments, eliminating the least efficient, regulating 
the output, and more or less rapidly gaining control of 
the market, the price, and the wages of labor. 

Following always the lines of economic development, 
the commonwealth will doubtless acquire’ first those in- 
dustries already trustified or socialized, railroads, water- 
power, telegraphs, radio, mines, oil, sugar, etc. In all 
those fields where government has already been com- 
pelled to step in and regulate, prosecute or dissolve— 
here the future society will go one degree further and 
acquire. 

The closing in of these fields to private investment 
will accelerate the trustification of a second set of in- 
dustries and thus their fitness for social ownership. In 
this way the process will go on until the economic forces 
of concentration have reached their limit. ‘The exact 
location of this limit cannot be foretold, but it will 
naturally coincide with the line between social and in- 
dividual production, where the “contradiction” of 
capitalism begins. The tailor who makes a suit by a 
hand-machine and sells directly to his customer, the 
teacher who runs a private school with helpers as in- 
dependent as himself, are conducting industry on the 
old craft lines and, while variety of taste endures, will 
doubtless always continue. The garment factory, how- 
ever, where many workers cooperate in making a single 
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coat and where tailor and consumer never meet, is a 
social industry, and must eventually come under the 
_ ownership of society in one or another form. 

The term “capital” is generally used by Socialists in 
a special sense, as denoting not “all wealth used to pro- 
duce more wealth,” but “all wealth used in the ex- 
ploitation of labor.” It is in this narrower signification 
only that Socialism demands the public ownership of all 
capital. 

Taking for a moment the point of view of the con- 
sumer, rather than the producer, it is clear that, if ex- 
ploitation at the point of consumption is to be checked 
as well as at the point of production, the process of 
socialization must not cease until it has included all the 
products necessary to life and comfort. These prod- 
ucts, however, because of their quantity and impor- 
tance, are usually the very ones most highly socialized 
and therefore next in line for social ownership. The 

-exceptions occur chiefly in the products of agriculture, 
an industry which, from the beginning of Socialism, has 
furnished its most serious problems. Elsewhere in this 
chapter we have taken up the Socialist expectations as 
to agriculture. 

Private ownership is destined to survive, accordingly, 
in any industry where the methods of craftsmanship 
endure, in certain artistic and intellectual pursuits, and 
especially in small-scale farming. Here the worker owns 
his own materials, produces independently or with the 
aid of apprentices, and receives at least nominally the 
whole product of his labor. Wherever, on the other 
hand, a number of workers are producing socially with 
the materials and for the profit of a capitalist employer, 
there society will eventually assume not only control, 
but ownership. The pencil of the artist, the machine of 
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the dressmaker, and the land of the surviving yeoman 
are safe from the menace of collective ownership; not 
so the railroad, the coal mine and the factory. 


THE PURPOSE OF PRODUCTION 


The fundamental difference between production 
under Socialism and under capitalism lies in purpose, 
rather than in outward mechanics. The purpose of 
production now is profit; the purpose in the future will 
be social use. The Post Office and the public schools 
are existing examples of Socialistic institutions, imperfect 
as they are because of the pressure of the capitalist 
civilization in which they are imbedded. If the reader 
will picture these, however, conducted by a thousand 
private entrepreneurs, each providing service only when 
and where a specific profit may be expected, he will 
appreciate the distinction between production for use 
and production for profit. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF PRODUCTION 


The organization of Socialist industry has already’ 
been touched upon. Disregarding the relics of the 
craft system, it is evident that in both political and 
purely industrial units there must be direction and sub- 
ordination, for present economic forces are pointing 
toward more and more elaborate division of labor under 
expert superintendence. As to the choosing of the 
officers of production, no rules can be laid down, but 
there are three methods which the Socialist society will 
doubtless employ: election by the community as in 
our present political offices, election by the workers of 
the industry, and appointment based upon examination 
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and experience, as in the present civil service or a modifi- 
cation of it. The spirit of democracy will be shot 
through and through the socially owned industry. 

The question, What will become of the captains of 
industry under Socialism?, requires no Utopian imagina- 
tion fora reply. They will retain their office as captains 
in the industrial army, employed by society as super- 
intendents of oil, sugar, railroads, coal, and the countless 
other departments now managed privately by their 
predecessors. 


THE ASSIGNMENT OF LABOR 


The assignment of labor, in general, presents an 
amplification of the same problem as the one just men- 
tioned, and the solution is in general the same. 

The very word “assignment” is perhaps a bugbear to 
many, connoting as it may the arbitrary directing of 
men and women to distasteful tasks at the behest of a 
bureaucracy. We will use it with no such implications, 
but merely as the most convenient designation for the 
placing of each person at the post of most efficient and 
satisfying service. All of us, except the mere dilettante, 
are at present assigned to our work, through fortune, 
competition, or the hard pressure of necessity, and the 
question is entirely as to which of these methods are to 
endure in the Socialist state. 

There are certain Socialists who advocate the distri- 
bution of manual labor to all citizens in rotation; 
from the point of view of health, this plan has advan- 
tages, and much can be said for it even in regard to 
efficiency. The clerk who adds columns under an 
electric fan through the summer day and the farmer 
who stoops weeding under the hot sun through the same 
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day would both doubtless be healthier and perhaps add 
more to the social product by a few hours’ interchange, 
but the economic current now is toward specialization 
rather than rotation of tasks, and, while the citizens of 
the future are free to elect this method should they so 
prefer, it must be judged Utopian and therefore un- 
certain. 

The subject of assignment, however, together with 
that of remuneration, is too often passed over by 
Socialist speakers and writers. With the more scientific, 
this silence is caused by a genuine reluctance to lay 
down specifications for the future before they have 
been indicated by evolutionary forces. In the case of 
others, there is a relic of a Utopian feeling that refuses 
to relinquish the vision of laborers choosing their work 
from natural affinities, as in Fourier’s phalanx, the un- 
pleasant jobs being made attractive by shorter hours, 
the unskilled and inefficient taking their places volun- 
tarily at routine toil, and the corporal, captain and gen- 
eral of industry each finding his own post without error 
and discovering no one else there before him. 

This vision also, millennial and to be sighed for, must 
be designated Utopian in an age of imperfect human 
nature and an increasingly complex industrial life. 
Whenever the present Socialist leaders in America have 
replied definitely to the question of assignment, they 
have acknowledged election or appointment by society 
as the only possible basis of Socialist division of labor. 

How far down in the scale of labor election shall give 
place to appointment, is a matter that must be left to 
the future. As election is a manifest impossibility for 
the great mass of workers, we may expect that assign- 
ment in general -will be based upon examination and 
previous record, a development from our present civil, 
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military and educational service. Every able-bodied 
adult will, as a matter of course, be guaranteed a job ata 
wage at least equal to the prevailing standard of living; 
and the unskilled employments, both manual and rou- 
tine intellectual, will doubtless be filled by those who by 
taste, education or ability are unfitted for skilled work. 
The number of the latter may be expected to diminish as 
the demand is checked by the extension of labor-saving 
machinery and the supply by the absence of child labor 
and by the complete system of free technical and cul- 
tural education promised by the Socialists. There is 
no prospect that competition among individuals for 
desirable occupations will be eliminated from the Social- 
ist state. 


DISTRIBUTION UNDER SOCIALISM 


Human beings are not only producers, but consumers. 
Perhaps the most serious charge brought against capital- 
ism is the grotesque inequality of income under which, 
without regard to personal contribution, one man may 
be assigned the wealth of the Indies and another barely 
a subsistence minimum. ‘The planless distribution of 
capitalism, quite as much as the planless production, 
must not be suffered to continue in the new common- 
wealth. 


EQUALITY 


Although the old charge of “wishing to divide up” 
has long ceased to figure in serious discussion, the same 
cannot be said of the statement that Socialists will re- 
duce all men to “a dead level of equality.” The state- 
ment is indeed vague, but with many otherwise thought- 
ful persons it carries weight. 
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If the equality referred to is a matter of natural 
endowment, the Socialist, like the rest of the world, has 
long differed from the fathers of the Republic in their 
declaration that all men are “created free and equal.” 
One of the distinctive points of Socialism, it has been 
said, is that it acknowledges the natural inequalities of 
men and the consequent unfairness of the competitive 
system. 

As to equality of income, we find that not a single 
Socialist of authority advocates or expects it in the 
coming commonwealth. Kautsky, the German Marxist, 
is followed by American thinkers in his declaration that 
in the Socialist commonwealth incomes will be in the 
form of varying monetary payments for services 
rendered. 

Many Socialists indeed, including the brilliant Fabian, 
George Bernard Shaw, cast their glance ahead to a far- 
off time when, after centuries of cooperation, men may 
be fitted for equality, but to practical Socialists, that 
state, like the millennium, is to be dreamed of, not de- 
manded. Equality of opportunity is the only equality 
for which the Socialist is actually working. The kind 
of remuneration given at any particular stage of de- 
velopment under a cooperative system will be determined 
by the question of social welfare, rather than by any 
abstract principle. 

A kindred error to the one just mentioned charges 
Socialism with the purpose of abolishing private prop- 
erty, confusing it with the Utopian communism (not 
in its turn to be confused with Russian Communism), 
which gave impetus to the community-founding move- 
ments of the early nineteenth century. These com- 
munities were essentially voluntary, consisting of persons 
who pooled their own property for the service of society. 
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Modern Socialism, on the contrary, is a political move- 
‘ment which maintains the right of private property in 
all wealth which is not used for exploitation. Argu- 
ments which seem to confute Socialism by recounting 
the inadequacy of some communistic experiment have 
no bearing on the political movement which we are 
considering. 


INCOMES AND COMPETITION 


Granted unequal incomes, competition is a necessary 
consequence in a free society, as the best approximation 
yet discovered for allowing each worker his normal 
reward, the full product of his labor. 

Competition under Socialism, however, would differ 
both in kind and in extent from its present form. The 
struggle for physical existence would have disappeared, 
for employment at a living wage would be guaranteed 
to every adult—those unwilling or unable to earn that 
wage being cared for, if necessary, in the reformatory 
or the hospital. Universal old age pensions and social 
insurance would still further minimize the strife for 
large incomes by removing in great part the necessity for 
individual saving. At the other end of the scale, all that 
competition would be obsolete which aims at the amass- 
ing of capital, for interest on capital, for the most part at 
least, would have ceased. Very large incomes, moreover, 
could no longer exist. Society would aim to give no 
man more than the amount of his individual contribu- 
tion to the social product, and individual contributions 
do not differ by millions, except in cases where the 
product is spiritual rather than material, and therefore 
incomputable. 

In addition to this narrowing of the extent of competi- 
tion, its nature would be materially changed, owing to 
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the greater approach to equality of opportunity. While 
inherent inequalities must remain, the system of uni- 
versal education, the prohibition of child labor, the 
securing of a living wage to every family—more than 
all, the abolition of the handicap due to differences in 
the possession of working capital—all these could not 
fail to smooth down those great inequalities which enable 
one man at present to equal in product a hundred 
others. 

Attempting as definite a statement as possible, we 
may say that income under Socialism will have as its 
lower limit the living wage estimated at the standards 
of the given period, and as its upper. limit the whole 
product of an individual’s labor. 


EXCHANGE 


Socialists have never laid stress upon changes in cur- 
rency or the credit system. Popular movements for 
free banking and free silver have failed to divert them 
from their demands for collectivism. It was the ten- 
dency of nineteenth century Utopians to disparage 
metallic money and to prophesy either community of 
goods or a system of labor checks. Present-day Marx- 
ians, however, are ready to accept the indefinite con- 
tinuance of the metallic standard as a concrete basis 
of value. 

While Socialists realize the menacing power of “the 
money trust,” they propose that society should meet it, 
not by letting down the bars to irresponsible competi- 
tion but by taking over our financial institutions and 
conducting them for the benefit of the people. Since 
money is merely the concrete embodiment of abstract 
power to command the labor of others, Socialists look 
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‘kindly upon the expansion of the credit system with 
| developing industry. As fluctuations in the medium of 
‘exchange tend to bear heavily upon the working-class 
:as well as to increase the existing anarchy of production, 
‘they favor such reforms as tend to the stabilization of 
‘the currency. Most of all, however, they insist upon 
‘the abolition of private profit in banking and all forms 
‘of exchange through the socialization of financial in- 
: Stitutions. 

The plank on this subject in the 1928 platform reads 

as follows: — 


“For our emancipation from the money trust, we 
propose:—Nationalization of the banking and cur- 
rency system, beginning with extension of the ser- 
vice of the postal savings banks to cover every de- 
partment of the banking business.” 


COMPARISON OF THE TWO SYSTEMS 


The question, “How will the proposed revolution in 
industry put an end to our present evils?” must now be 
met. We have accused the capitalist system of anarchy 
and waste in production and distribution, of imperialism 
leading to war, of cruel and absurd inequality, and of 
permanent inability to provide employment for all its 
workers, this inability being aggravated by the recur- 
rent business crisis. We have accused it of reckless dis- 
regard of the interests of the worker, of responsibility 
for child labor, disease and industrial accident. We have 
applied to each of these evils the common-sense remedy. 
For the anarchy of production by blindfold capitalists 
we have substituted social organization, the obvious anti- 
dote for anarchy. Instead of the haphazard extremes of 
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inequality that come from compensating a man accord- 
ing to what he has already accumulated, we have pres 
posed to compensate each person in proportion to what 
he has contributed to the public good. For the waste 
of labor and of laborers inherent in blind production for 
profit, we have substituted the sanity of production for 
use. For the degrading and dangerous situation where 
the conditions under which men work are determined 
by an outside group of capitalists, we have proposed a 
system by which labor conditions are controlled through 
the political and industrial organizations of the workers 
themselves. 


ECONOMIC ESSENTIALS OF THE SOCIALIST COMMON- 
WEALTH 


The countless questions that arise in the average con- 
versation on Socialism—‘‘What is to become of the in- 
ventor? the banks? the stock market? the lawyers?” are 
all corollaries to be worked out, each thinker for him- 
self, by applying the general outlines of the Socialist 
commonwealth to the facts of economic development. 

The essentials of this outline are: (1) Social owner- 
ship by political and industrial bodies of many types; 
(2) The survival of private ownership in certain fields; 
(3) The disappearance for the most part of interest on 
private capital; (4) Equality of opportunity; (5) 
Inequality of incomes; (6) Guarantee of adult em- 
ployment with social provision for the incapacitated; 
(7) Competition, limited at the bottom by the living 
wage and elsewhere by the whole contribution of the 
individual to the social product. 

We have contrasted briefly the present system with 
that to which Socialism looks forward:—on the one hand 
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we see anarchy, special privilege, and an economic struc- 

“eure that survives in twentieth century industry only at 
the cost of the business crisis, imperialism, and the ever- 
present menace of war; on the other hand, we find the 
hope of ordered organization, equal opportunity, and an 
economic structure in every detail harmonious with, be- 
cause arising out of, the complexities of modern indus- 
trialism. 


CHAPTER VI 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE NEW ORDER 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


Is there a contradiction of terms in the words “‘Social- 
ist state”? Certain Socialists so maintain, but we usually 
find that these are taking as their definition of state “the 
instrument of class oppression.” In such a sense the 
Socialist state is indeed an anomaly, but in its general 
meaning of “organized society” the state is an essential 
of Socialism. ‘The modern Socialist is an advocate of 
local autonomy, however, in so far as this is compatible 
with economic development, and to him the Socialist 
state means never a central bureaucracy, but always a 
composite of local, state, and federal administrations. 
This difference in the conception of the term “state” 
may perhaps account to some extent for the opposition 
in tactics between the Russian Communist and the 
American or the British type of Socialist. To the 
former the state was known up to 1917 only as the in- 
strument of class oppression. The forcible overthrow of 
government was therefore a normal incident of revolu- 
tion, and when a new state was erected upon its ruins, it 
appeared equally normal to institute a new dictator- 
ship—this time, of the proletariat or its dominant group. 
To the Anglo-Saxon, on the other hand, the ideals of 
government, at least, have long approached a more or 
86 
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less pure democracy. It is possible for him to conceive 
of the revolution not as an overthrow of government, 
but as a gradual freeing of the political democracy from 
the distortions forced upon it by capitalism. As the 
Socialist state emerges, therefore, its members will refuse 
to tolerate any type of government which is not a dis- 
tinct advance toward the democratic ideal. 


PERSONAL FREEDOM 


Socialists preach a decided individualism in all matters 
of personal concern. “Government of things, liberty of 
the individual” has always been a slogan of Socialism. 
Up to 1914 the Western world showed fairly steady 
progress in personal liberty, and only in occasional labor 
struggles were the Socialists forced into the arena to 
fight for free speech. The World War, however, brought 
everywhere such sudden curtailment of individual free- 
dom that present-day youth must find it difficult to 
appreciate the freer conditions under which their fathers 
were reared. 

The prohibition of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States, though perhaps the most spectacular of the en- 
croachments upon liberty, does not appear to the Social- 
ist of sufficient importance to constitute a major issue. 
It is indeed true that sumptuary laws are contrary to the 
Socialist principles, and that the paternalistic restrictions 
which were a favorite device of old-time Utopians are 
entirely foreign to the Marxist ideal. 

On the other hand, Socialists recognize the liquor 
traffic as a phase of the profit system particularly harm- 
ful to the workers, as tending to keep them stupefied 
and unawakened. ‘The remedy of the Socialists is the 
simple application of their principles. Let the govern- 
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ment take over the entire liquor traffic, and by eliminat- 
ing private profit from the manufacture and sale of 
liquor, do away with the abuses of saloon and bootleg- 
ging alike. While the National Platform of 1928 makes 
no mention of the prohibition issue, the New York State 
Platform calls for permitting the sale of light wines and 
beer under government ownership and control. 

To the Socialist the issue of individual freedom 
contains counts far more serious than the deprivation of 
the glass of beer. During the World War more than 
four hundred young men served prison terms for re- 
fusal to violate their conscience by war service, thirty- 
one of these remaining in jail until 1920. Under the 
Espionage Act hundreds of men and women were sen- 
tenced for exercising the rights of free speech, press and 
assemblage, which before 1914 were believed inalienable 
in the United States. The Espionage Act has not been 
repealed but automatically goes into force with another 
declaration of war. Since 1917 Americans have learned 
to read, without protest, of deportations, raids, the 
crushing of strikes by injunctions, and the jailing of 
guiltless citizens for membership in a proscribed or- 
ganization. At the end of 1926 there were still twenty- 
three political prisoners in California, and eleven mem- 
bers of the Industrial Workers of the World in Wash- 
ington jails. 

In view of this serious reaction from the standards of 
the Constitution, Socialists have found it necessary to 
stress as never before the issue of personal liberty. They 
stand shoulder to shoulder in this struggle with an- 
archists, Communists, and other radicals from whom 
they differ widely in other matters. 

The 1928 platform demands the following:—federal 
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legislation to enforce the First Amendment with penal- 
ization of any official interfering with civil rights; ab- 
olition of the injunction in labor disputes; repeal of the 
Espionage Law; protection of foreign-born workers 
from deportation or refusal of citizenship on account of 
political opinions; modification of the immigration laws; 
abolition of interstate detective agencies; enactment of 
the Berger Anti-Lynching Bill to make participation in 
lynching a felony. 


ANARCHISM AND COMMUNISM 


We may mention here that the confusion of Socialism 
with Anarchy exists only in the minds of persons igno- 
rant of the principles of one or.the other group. In one 
sense Socialism is the antipodes of anarchy, the one 
standing for the solidarity of society, the other for its 
disintegration. In practice, though uniting in contests 
for freedom of speech and press, they have from the be- 
ginning been opposed. The history of Marx and the 
International in their struggle with Bakunin, or of the 
Socialist Labor Party with the Chicago anarchist group, 
is convincing on this point. 

The misconception which identifies Socialism with 
Communism or Russian Bolshevism is more pardonable, 
in view of the fact that in the United States Commu- 
nism is represented by former Socialists of the Left 
Wing, who left the Party or were expelled from it in 
1919-20. While the Russian Revolution was the occasion 
for this split in American Socialism, the event served 
only to make decisive a cleavage that had been evident 
for ten years or more. In Chapter III of this volume 
will be found a discussion of the differences between 
Socialists, Anarchists and Communists. 
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POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Political conditions under Socialism may best be fore- 
cast by a return to our original definition: the owner- 
ship by society of the basic means of production and dis- 
tribution, with their democratic management for the 
benefit of all the workers. Democracy is the first and 
last political ideal of Socialism. Beginning in 1848 with 
an attack upon the last vestiges of feudal aristocracy, the 
Socialist party of each decade and nation has stood for 
the most advanced democracy then conceived. 

The American Socialist Party gave its solid support to 
woman suffrage in days when the movement was 
laughed to scorn by Republicans and Democrats. 

The following section from the 1928 Platform sets 
forth the demands most stressed at present in Political 
Democracy:— 


“The Constitution of the United States was 
drafted in 1787 and was designed to meet condi- 
tions utterly different from those prevailing to-day. 
In order to make our form of government better 
suited to the exigencies of the times we propose the 
immediate calling of a constitutional convention. 
A modernized constitution should provide, among 
other things, for the election of the President and 
Vice-President by direct popular vote of the people, 
for reduction of the representation in Congress of 
those states where large sections of the citizens are 
disfranchised by force or fraud, for proportional 
representation, and for the abolition of the usurped 
power of the Supreme Court to pass upon the con- 
stitutionality of legislation enacted by Congress.” 

American Socialists have no desire to introduce into 
the United States the Soviet system of Russia, under 
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which citizenship is exercised partly through occupa- 
tional and industrial rather than territorial units and 
where authority is pyramided through a series of in- 
direct elections. They recognize the territorial system 
of representation as deeply-rooted in American institu- 
tions; moreover, they are inclined to believe this method 
more truly democratic, as embodying the interests of all 
men and women equally as consumers, rather than as 
members of strategically unequal industrial groups. 
However, some Socialists would seek to combine the two 
forms of representation and the question is still a de- 
batable one. 

To the question, “Will Socialism maintain the polit- 
ical system of the United States?” the Socialist replies, 
“In so far and so long as that political system embodies 
the last word in democracy.” 


PATRIOTISM 


Patriotism is a logical consequence of the Socialist 
conception of the state as organized society, and 
the Socialist considers himself truly patriotic in work- 
ing for the welfare of the whole people rather than of a 
favored class. He respects the national flag, but con- 
demns all attempts to force an insincere homage from 
those whose patriotism is but lip-service. American So- 
cialists yield to no one in loyalty to the Constitution, as 
from time to time amended, accounting it the charter of 
free government in the United States. They have always 
especially stressed obedience to the First Amendment, 
and in the 1928 platform demand federal legislation for 
its enforcement. It may be stated emphatically that 
they ask for the inauguration of their measures of social 
transformation only through strictly constitutional 


methods. 
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INTERNATIONALISM 


Most of all, the Socialist condemns the confusion of 
patriotism with militarism. Patriotism to him is en- 
tirely compatible with internationalism, and the national 
emblem serves to mark his section in the great family 
of workers of the world. He believes that the welfare 
of the United States is inextricably bound up with that 
of the rest of the world. The Platform of 1928 there- 
fore, includes demands for the conditional cancellation 
of war debts and remission of reparations, for the 
recognition of the Russian Soviet Government, and for 
the revision of the League Covenant and the Treaty of 
Versailles, with the entry of the United States, when 
certain conditions are fulfilled, into the League. 


WAR AND MILITARISM 


As Internationalists, the Socialists have always been 
bitterly opposed to war, maintaining with Ruskin that 
wars are fought by the workers for the profit of groups 
of capitalists. In every parliament up to 1914 the So- 
‘cialist representatives stood firmly for disarmament and 
against military taxation; and whenever a war-cloud ap- 
peared on the horizon Socialists of different. countries 
exchanged resolutions of friendship. During the period 
immediately preceding the great catastrophe, European 
Socialists seriously considered the inauguration of the 
general strike in case of war, but the question was re- 
ferred for action to the International Congress of 1914 
which was never held. 

European Socialists, overtaken by the war without a 
concerted program, rallied in most countries to the sup- 
port of their governments. Certain groups, however, 
notably the Independent Labor Party of Great Britain, 
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held to their internationalism in opposition to the war. 
When the United States was drawn into the conflict, the 
American party, its internationalism clarified by three 
years of deliberation, came out in the St. Louis resolu- 
tion of 1917 with unequivocal condemnation of the war 
and conscription. The immediate withdrawal from the 
party of those persons who favored the World War, and 
the schism in 1919 of the Communist advocates of a 
violent revolution, left the American Socialist Party a 
body solidly opposed to war both civil and international. 

Although Eugene V. Debs served two and a half 
years for his speech in opposition to all war, and a num- 
ber of Socialists suffered the consequences of conscien- 
tious objection, Socialism is not committed to non-resist- 
ance, and only a minority of the party are ready to re- 
fuse all personal support to war. 

Except in this extreme sense, however, American So- 
cialism is distinctly pacifist. It opposes conscription and 
compulsory military training; it advocates treaties which 
shall substitute for war the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes; it favors international disarmament, and, pending 
disarmament, the abandonment of the program “of ag- 
gressive militarism and big navy building.” In the St. 
Louis resolution of 1917 and its nomination for Presi- 
dent in 1920 of Eugene V. Debs, then in his cell_in 
Atlanta Penitentiary, it has established a precedent of 
refusal to give political support to war both before and 


after its declaration. 


IMPERIALISM 


The Socialist movement is primarily an economic one, 
striving to eliminate evils by tracing them to their roots 
in the industrial system. It is natural that the Socialist 
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concern with war, except in a crisis demanding emer- 
gency action, should deal less with directly pacifist rem- 
edies than with attack upon the causes of war. Although 
previous to and during the World War the Socialists 
were almost alone in declaring the sources of modern 
conflict to be chiefly economic, the Peace of Versailles 
and events connected with it had such an enlightening 
effect that few thoughtful persons would now take issue 
with them on this point. It is generally agreed, more- 
over, that the causes of the World War, tangled though 
they still appear, can all be traced to the phenomenon of 
Industrial Imperialism, which for fifty years has held 
the foreground in world politics. 

The term Imperialism is used to signify the process 
by which the industrial nations of the West have grad- 
ually extended their economic control over the unde- 
veloped and backward territories of both hemispheres. 
This control has assumed various forms: peaceful pen- 
etration, as of the Japanese in Manchuria; annexation, 
as of the United States in Porto Rico and Hawaii; a pro- 
tectorate, as of the British in Egypt; the mandate, as of 
the French in Syria. In its initial stages it may be 
formal or informal, peaceful or violent. Its essential 
feature, however, is economic exploitation, and its out- 
come is war, whether a one-sided suppression of protest- 
ing natives or a full-fledged conflict with a jealous rival. 

To Socialists the phenomena of imperialism are the 
natural development of the demand for wider markets 
caused by the artificial overproduction of the profit sys- 
tem. Beginning in the nineteenth century as an expan- 
sion of the market for consumers’ goods, the flood- 
ing of barbarous countries with cheap factory wares, Im- 
perialism had at least the advantage of affording em- 
ployment to the Western industrial worker. The ex- 
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portation gradually shifted, however, from such con- 
sumers’ goods as cloth and beads to producers’ goods, 
steel and machinery; and at present it consists largely 
of sending out capital in the form of credits, to be in- 
vested in exploiting the natural resources of remote 
lands through the hiring of native labor and the financ- 
ing of such native governments as prove profitable to 
our capitalists. This type of Imperialism is an immediate 
loss to the American worker, as it draws out of the coun- 
try the surplus capital which should normally go to 
employ American laborers and furnish them with the 
means of production. 

Even more serious than this, however, is the cer- 
tainty that American workers will be called on sooner 
or later to support with men and money the small or 
great wars which will be waged to protect these invest- 
ments of our capitalists abroad. 

The 1928 Platform contains the following anti-im- 
perialist demands:— 


“Immediate withdrawal of American forces 
from Nicaragua, and abandonment of the policy 
of military intervention in Central America and 
other countries.” 

“That all private loans and investments of 
American citizens in foreign countries shall be 
made at the sole risk of the bondholders and in- 
vestors. The United States government shall not 
resort to any military or other coercive interven- 
tion with foreign countries for the protection of 
such loans and investments.” 

“Independence of the Philippines on terms 
agreed upon with the Filipinos; autonomy for Porto 
Rico and civil government for the Virgin Islands.” 
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HOME AND FAMILY RELATIONS 


A stock argument against Socialism among nineteenth 
century opponents was its supposed antagonism to mar- 
riage and the family. The allegation still occasionally 
appears, especially in the discussions of Roman Catholic 
writers, and is therefore worthy of serious treatment. 

Suggestions of change in the marriage relation have 
been a prolific theme of discussion among radical social 
reformers, from Plato to Judge Lindsay. Even in the 
past, however, they have not been characteristic of So- 
cialists any more than of other nonconformist thinkers. 
During the post-war period, if we may venture a gen- 
eralizatipn, these suggestions have been put forth with 
far less frequency by Socialists than by Republicans, 
Democrats and Anarchists. The concern of Socialists is 
with economic problems, approached through political 
methods, and the forms of marriage and the family do 
not come under this category. 

Russian Communism, to be sure, has modified in im- 
portant respects the legal forms of the family. Ameri- 
can Socialism, though sharing with Communism the 
economic philosophy of Karl Marx, is distinct from 
Communism in its social policies, just as New York 
State, though based with Nevada upon the philosophy 
of the Declaration of Independence, is widely separated 
from Nevada in its forms of legal marriage. 

Socialists, indeed, have little reverence for institutions 
as such, realize that all institutions are liable to change, 
and claim the right to criticize freely and frankly. In 
justice to both Socialists and non-Socialists who have 
voiced criticism of the family as existing at present, it 
should be said that their objections are almost entirely 
directed, not against the monogamic ideal, but against 
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the family as accompanied by the marriage market, 
prostitution, and the economic subjection of women, 
which Socialists believe to be normal developments of 
the capitalist system. 

It must be distinctly stated that American Socialism 
does not advocate any changes in the institution of mar- 
riage and the family. 

The 1928 Platform is silent on the subject and the 
only references to it in the official literature of the Party 
are to the effect that Socialism will restore the integrity 
of the family by eliminating unemployment, child 
labor, and the chief causes of prostitution. 


EDUCATION 


Socialists are consistent supporters of popular educa- 
tion, aiming to prepare the working-class for intelligent 
economic and political action in the present, and for 
efficient management of industry in the future. They 
work everywhere in close cooperation with labor colleges 
and other movements for adult education. Where they 
have secured a measure of political control, as in Mil- 
waukee, their administration of the public schools has 
been able and progressive. 

Among the demands of the New York State Platform 
for 1928 are:—relief from overcrowded class-rooms 
and from part-time sessions; cessation of militarization 
and of propagandism of the young; freedom of teachers 
in matters of politics and religion; provision of free uni- 
versity education for all those capable of profiting by it. 


ART AND CULTURE 


Socialism has been proud to claim among its leaders 
such artists as Ruskin, William Morris,-and George Ber- 
nard Shaw, such scientists as Steinmetz and Karapetoff, 
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men who have rebelled against the drab monotony of 
capitalist industry and have desired art and culture to 
be the possession of all the workers rather than of a 
privileged class. Socialists point to the debasing of cul- 
ture by the profit motive in the theater, the moving 
picture, and the tabloid press, and look forward to the 
time when workers shall have leisure and education to 
choose the best, when artists may labor for beauty rather 
than for subsistence, when the craftsman may come 
back to his own, and the factory be checked in its mad 
rush to flood the home with the ugly products of 
machine industry. 

In all cultural matters the Socialist demands freedom 
for individual taste and conviction. ‘There still remain 
opponents whose picture of the Socialist commonwealth 
is derived from the classic Utopias and from Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, where the people are regimented by 
an all-powerful bureaucracy into homes, clothes, cul- 
ture and personal habits of identical pattern. Nothing 
can be farther from the spirit of modern Socialism, 
which places in the foreground of its demands the 
liberty of the individual in all that pertains solely to 
his personal life. 


RELIGION 


As a chief manifestation of culture, religion, from the 
Socialist point of view, must be left absolutely free and 
untrammeled. 

The same voices that bring the charge of hostility to 
the family unite with it the accusation of antagonism 
to religion, and the same statements must be made in 
reply. Authoritative Socialist literature is either silent 
on the matter of religion or expressly declares neutral- 
ity. 
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Russian Communism, in natural reaction against a 
superstitious and intolerant state church, has adopted a 
policy antagonistic to organized religion. American So- 
cialists, however, accustomed to the ideals of religious 
liberty, are jealous defenders of the right of every per- 
son to freedom of worship and of conscience. 

There are indeed many in the Socialist Party who call 
themselves atheists, as in the Republican and Democratic 
Parties; there are also many Jews and Christians, who 
are confident that only in Socialism can the ideals of 
Judaism and of Christianity find fulfilment. It may 
be added that, while the Socialist is frequently found in- 
veighing against the imperfections of the church, he 
seldom fails in loyal enthusiasm for the teachings and 
personality of Jesus of Nazareth. Oy Ee 


ETHICS AND SOCIALISM 


There is still extant a vague notion as to the relation- 
ship of Socialism and ethics, appearing as an accusation 
sometimes that Socialists deny the necessity of human 
regeneration, sometimes that they demand it to an im- 
possible degree, sometimes that they fail to apply it to 
their own lives. Underlying each of these contradictory 
charges is the assumption that Socialism is a matter of 
individual ethics, rather than of social economics. 

The Socialist commonwealth will make no claim to 
take the place of individual morality, any more than it 
will aim to supersede art or science, though its ad- 
herents do maintain that it will render possible a higher 
development of all three. On the other hand, Socialism 
does not demand for its establishment any transforma- 
tion of human nature, though it recognizes the fact that 
human nature has changed many times since the days of 
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the caveman, usually in response to a change of environ- 
ment. On the contrary, the Socialist appeals to the 
majority of mankind to act in accordance with their 
own interests. 

Last of all, those persons are mistaken who take as a 
criterion of Socialist sincerity the renunciation of per- 
sonal luxury and the readiness to “sell all and give to 
the poor.” It is indeed an unsolved riddle why as Chris- 
tians and moralists we do not all obey this injunction, 
but not as Socialists, Republicans, or Democrats. So- 
cialism is perhaps more likely than other economic be- 
liefs to encourage altruism, but a consistent political 
Socialist is quite free to practise whatever individual 
ethics may seem to him best. 


SUMMARY 


The Social Aspects of Socialism may, in general, be 
summed up in two words: individual freedom. It is 
through progressive emancipation from the domination 
of things that Socialism expects mankind to attain full 
spiritual stature. Accordingly, the Socialists are con- 
sistent defenders of civil liberties, consistent opposers of 
war, the denier of personality, and of imperialism, the 
chief cause of modern war. They maintain a policy of 
non-interference in religion and the form of the family. 
They believe, however, that not only art, science and 
literature, but religion, personal ethics and purity of 
family life will flourish as never before when humanity 
is at last freed from the materialist ideals of the profit 
system. 


CHAPTER VII 


METHODS OF REALIZATION—THE PROGRAM 
OF SOCIALISM 


IN the two previous chapters, we have dealt chiefly with 
the ultimate stage of Socialism, the perfected common- 
wealth. While at times we mentioned the gradual de- 
velopment of certain institutions, in general we took 
a leap into Socialism Triumphant, without considering 
the space between. 

The typical Socialist platform does not so project it- 
self. After a preamble consisting of an indictment of 
the capitalist system, a proclamation of the passing of 
this system, and a call upon the workers to unite for 
political action, its definite proposals are not for the 
revolutionary transformations of Chapters V and VI, 
but for a series of constructive reforms known as the 
immediate program. 

Until the schism of 1919, the Socialist Party con- 
tained a large element which disapproved of the im- 
mediate program as insufficiently revolutionary. These 
Left Wing Socialists refused to consider the demands as 
transitional, owing to their conviction that no portion 
of genuine Socialism can exist until the working-class 
has gained complete power. Since the exodus of the 
Communists, however, there is a growing tendency 
among American Socialists to stress the constructive 
program both as a means of strengthening the work- 

Ior 
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ing-class in its struggle under capitalism and as a series 
of steps by which the New Order may giadually be 
ushered in. 


THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


Even after the working-class has gained control, how- 
ever, it is generally acknowledged that a transition stage 
must intervene. A system cannot be born in a night, 
and even those revolutionists who look for a sudden 
leap into power cannot hope for an equally sudden re- 
construction of society. The example of Russia proves 
with fair conclusiveness that even a revolutionary Com- 
munist government finds such a transition stage in- 
evitable. Whether the intermediate period in America 
will be long or short cannot be foretold, nor to what 
extent its first stages may be ushered in by non-Socialist 
governments. 


FORCES WORKING FOR SOCIALISM 


During this transition period two kinds of forces will 
be working to bring about the steady decay of capi- 
talism and the gradual upbuilding of the new structure. 
The first of these consists of the automatic tendencies: 
the failure of individualistic methods as exemplified in 
the periodic crisis, the forcing of labor legislation as a 
protective measure, and, most of all, the great trust- 
making process which by socializing industry makes 
government ownership practicable and by threatening 
to dominate society makes government ownership a 
necessity. The second consists of the conscious forces: 
to some extent the growing humanitarianism of the age 
acting upon the capitalists, but far more than this the 
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deliberate action of the workers, at last in possession of 
political power and using this power for the construc- 
tion of a new social order. 

That the Western world entered upon this transition 
period even before the time of Marx will be evident to 
all who have followed our discussion thus far. The mass 
of labor legislation which industry has been compelled 
to adopt since the days of laissez faire, the giant trusts 
ready and overripe for socialization, and the community 
services such as libraries, roads, and public schools that 
we now take as a matter of cours¢,—all these are as 
definitely steps on the road to Socialism as the measures 
which will presently be suggested. 


STEPS TO THE NEW ORDER 


Taking as a guide the general trend of economic and 
legislative development, the conception already gained 
of the ultimate commonwealth, and the demands of the 
Socialist platforms, we find six lines of legislation that 
must be pursued simultaneously in order to reach the 
goal. To the common question “What would Socialists 
do first if they should come into power this year?” it 
may be replied that they would immediately enter up- 
on these six courses of legislation, passing from one stage 
to another until the limit of progress in each should be 


reached. 
I. Political Demands 


The first of these courses is political, for the Socialist 
deems democratic management the great essential, with- 
out which the most perfect collective economy would be 
but State Socialism. In Chapter VI in the Section on 
Political Institutions, we have outlined these demands. 
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The second course of legislation involves civil liberty, 
without which political democracy is impossible. These 
demands also, as expressed in the 1928 platform, appear 
in Chapter VI (Personal Freedom Section). 


III. Internationalist Demands 


Though Socialists have always been aware that the 
working people of the world must act as a unit in their 
struggle with capitalism, it has been increasingly evident 
since 1914 that the New Order cannot be established 
in the nation while anarchy and brute force reign in in- 
ternational affairs. A third series of measures must ac- 
cordingly be entered upon without delay. In the sec- 
tions in Chapter VI on Internationalism, War and 
Militarism, these demands are explained. 

There is hardly one of the reforms in these three 
groups that is not advocated also by certain non-So- 
cialists, and it is accordingly unnecessary to dwell fur- 
ther upon them in this volume. Wherever it is prac- 
ticable, Socialist legislators are working with these other 
liberals and radicals to bring about results. 


IV. Financial Demands 


The fourth line of measures is financial, and here 
again the Socialists find themselves in company with sec- 
tions of other parties. So overwhelming has been the 
current of reform in the last half century that a glance 
at the early Marxian platforms is needed in order to 
show that most of the progressive measures now brought 
forward by other groups are planks appropriated from 
the Socialist program. 
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In finance the Socialists have two aims: to shift the 
burden of taxation from the poor to the rich, and to 
provide the national and local governments with re- 
sources for the acquisition of industry. They favor free 
trade, and, haveractually introduced the demand in Con- 
gress, but consider the tariff a minor issue from the 
working-class point of view. Of more importance to 
them is the tax on land values, which they advocate with 
the followers of Henry George, looking forward to the 
ultimate nationalization, not necessarily of all land, but 
of all land used for exploitation. Chief of their financial 
measures, however, are the income and _ inheritance 
taxes—not, as at present, bearing heavily upon the 
worker who has just emerged from poverty and dealing 
leniently with the multi-millionaire, but sharply grad- 
uated, so as frankly to cut off the power of plutocracy 
and appropriate the national surplus for the common 

While it is designed primarily as a means for relieving 
the pressure upon the working-class, it is evident that 
this radical system of taxation can be used as the basis 
for wide schemes of government relief or as the means 
of acquiring extensive areas of industry. 

The following section on Taxation appears in the 
1928 platform:— 


“For the proper support of government and as a 
step toward social justice we propose:— 

(1) Increase of taxation on high income levels, 
of corporation taxes and inheritance taxes, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for old age pensions and other 
forms of social insurance. 

(2) Appropriation by taxation of the annual 
rental value of all land held for speculation.” 
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V. Industrial Demands 


The fifth field of legislation, and that of most im- 
mediate practical importance, has to do with labor and 
industrial life. 

As measures intended to strengthen the working-class 
in its struggle with capitalism, all Socialists, of what- 
ever shade of belief, work enthusiastically for laws which 
shall allow the utmost freedom of boycott, strikes and 
peaceful picketing. To this end they demand the aboli- 
tion of the use of the injunction in labor disputes. 

The 1928 Platform calls for the enactment of an 
adequate Federal Child Labor amendment, the securing 
to every worker of two rest-days per week and the 
shortening of the work-day in keeping with the in- 
creased productivity of labor. It demands laws directed 
to the prevention of occupational disease, the reform of 
convict labor, the establishment of health and accident 
insurance and old age pensions. Particularly it insists 
upon the relief of the unemployed by a system of in- 
surance, by public employment agencies in cooperation 
with labor federations, and by government employment 
at rates fixed by the labor unions. 

As soon as Socialists achieve sufficient power, a mini- 
mum wage law will be enacted, this minimum to be 
fixed at the standard of decent and healthful living. 
Finally, the necessary consequence of the minimum 
wage and unemployment relief will be the establishment 
of the right to work by a government guarantee of em- 
ployment to every able-bodied adult. 


Culmination of Socialist Reform 


While old party reformers may be found active in 
the early stages of this labor legislation, it is evident that 
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by the guarantee of employment, probably also by the 
enforcement of a minimum wage, the foundations of 
capitalism are threatened. With public employment 
furnished to all at a living wage, no entrepreneur could 
secure workers for less than this, and the disappearance 
of the reserve army of unemployed would render him 
helpless in case of a reasonable strike. Moreover, the 
way would be open for the Socialist state, by gradually 
raising the minimum wage toward the maximum of the 
whole product of labor, to secure a rise of wages and a 
fall of interest that would eventually force out the ex- 
ploiting employer altogether. Before this point, there- 
fore, perhaps even at the imposition of a really heavy in- 
come or inheritance tax, the non-Socialist reformer 
would have turned aside, and the Socialists would be 
compelled to wait for a working majority to accomplish 
their legislation unaided. 

In still another way would the enforcement of the 
last industrial demand mark the end of the transitional 
stage and the beginning of the Socialist commonwealth, 
for the provision of employment to all comers would 
be manifestly impossible without the existence of public 
industry on a scale hitherto unheard of. 


VI. Collectivist Demands 


The last series of enactments, however, the collec- 
tivist, will also have progressed far on its course under 
the capitalist regime. Familiar as we are in this country 
with state-owned roads, lighthouses, Post Office, water 
works and public schools, we all realize that America 
has made a mere beginning in collective industry in 
comparison with the state railroads, telegraphs and mines 
of many European countries. 
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The Order of Socialization 


The first steps in this path are accordingly clear, and, 
as in other fields of legislation, Socialists are beginning 
their work with the approval and aid of old party 
liberals. The following section of the 1928 Platform 
would doubtless receive the whole-hearted support of all 
but actual conservatives: — 


“To recover the rightful heritage of the people 
we propose: 

(1) Nationalization of our natural resources, 
beginning with the coal mines and water sites, par- 
ticularly at Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals. 

(2) A publicly owned giant power system un- 
der which the Federal government shall cooperate 
with the states and municipalities in the distribu- 
tion of electrical energy to the people at cost. Only 
when public agencies have full control over the 
generation, transmission and distribution of elec- 
trical power can the consumers be guaranteed 
against exploitation by the great electrical interests 
of the country. Public ownership of these and 
other industries must include employee representa- 
tion in their management, and the principle of col- 
lective bargaining must be recognized. 

(3) National ownership and democratic man- 
agement of railroads and other means of trans- 
portation and communication. 

(4) An adequate national program for flood 
control, flood relief, reforestation, irrigation and 
reclamation.” 


The next step leads to the great trusts. We can all 
name a half dozen of these that are already convicted of 
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law-breaking and oppression, already the object of futile 
measures of government control, and already proving 
themselves in many ways more powerful than the gov- 
ernment by continuing to act in open defiance. It 
seems only a question of time before society will be 
forced to take possession of these. After the first crop 
of trusts has been gathered in, a second will probably 
be ripe and ready for harvest, as has been indicated in 
a previous chapter; so the process may continue until 
all the means of industry that are socially used are also 
owned and controlled by society. 


Method of Acquirement 


A question arises at this point: How may these in- 
dustries be taken over, even by a majority in power? 
By violent or peaceful measures? With compensation 
or without? 

It can be said definitely that Socialists contemplate 
peaceful and legal methods of acquiring industry, with 
the possibility of violence only as an illegal rebellion of 
the plutocratic minority. Ideas differ slightly as to 
compensation, the dominant opinion following Marx in 
his declaration that compensation might prove to be the 
easiest and cheapest method of accomplishing the change. 
The Socialist philosophy in its very hostility to the capi- 
talist system precludes vindictiveness toward the in- 
dividual capitalist, and in its consistent setting of human 
life above property values urges peaceful as against 
violent means of revolution. 

The winnowing of the ranks from 1917 to 1920 
brought about a practical unanimity in Socialist opinion 
on this matter; for in 1917 enthusiasm for the World 
War carried off one group of persons who believed that 
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progress could be achieved and ideals defended through 
violence, and in 1919 a similar admiration for the Rus- 
sion Revolution removed from the party most of the 
remainder who held to this point of view. 

Only in the very undesirable situation of a Socialist 
revolution precipitated by international war, such as oc- 
curred in several European countries, is there likelihood 
of direct confiscation. The Socialist Party uses every 
means in its power to prevent such a situation from aris- 
ing. 


The Mechanism of Transfer 


The details of the socializing process will be materially 
different according as the Socialist transformation takes 
place in one decade or another, and the Socialist plat- 
forms make no specifications in the matter. All that 
can be done here is to suggest methods of transfer which 
are in accord with Socialist policy and available should 
the majority occur in the near future. In the first place, 
there are many possibilities in the way of penalties. In 
cases of flagrant and repeated violation of law by a cor- 
poration, the government, instead of demanding a fine 
or invoking dissolution, might simply take possession, 
either without compensation, as in smuggling cases, or 
by paying the physical valuation of the property. 
Again, when an industry has been so mismanaged by 
private persons as to require the appointment of a public 
receiver, the government might decline to render the 
business again into private hands. 

Furthermore, the progress of Socialist legislation 
would be likely to see many industries making voluntary 
negotiations to be taken over by society, as did several of 
the New York ferry companies when fallen upon hard 
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times. When to progressive taxation are added com- 
pensation acts, the short working day and week, free- 
dom to strike and the minimum wage, capital is more 
and more likely to withdraw from these more fully per- 
fected industries, resign them to the public which is 
already attempting to regulate them, and turn its ac- 
tivities into newer and less developed channels. 

A third probability in certain fields is that the central 
or local government will begin operations not by tak- 
ing over existing plants but by building new ones, which 
through the natural advantages of large scale enterprise 
woud soon dominate the industry without the aid of a 
legal monopoly. 

In the cases, finally, where social ownership of exist- 
ing businesses is desirable before private capital is ready 
to withdraw, the right of eminent domain is, or can be 
made, sufficient to cover the legality of a compulsory 
transfer, and compensation would doubtless be de- 
termined by laws similar to, or an improvement upon, 
those which now cover condemned property. 

A question which has loomed large to many speakers 
upon Socialism is “Where will the money come from to 
pay for these great industries?” The point is sometimes 
amplified by statistics as to government income or as 
to the quantity of coin existing in the country. As 
a matter of fact, there is little probability that any 
transfer of coin would figure appreciably in the process 
of expropriation, or even that the various governmental 
agencies would be under the necessity of raising the en- 
tire purchase money by taxation. 

The income tax has already begun to pile up a large 
surplus, which has been the signal thus far of reducing 
the burdens upon great fortunes. Under Socialist con- 
trol, these and larger sums of money would, of course, 
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be placed at the disposal of the transitional state, and, 
after a portion had been devoted to pensions and relief 
work, much would soon be available, as the rate grew 
heavier, for the acquiring of industries. To these gov- 
ernment funds would soon be added a surplus coming 
from the progressive reduction of military and naval ex- 
penditures, as the 85 percent of our national budget now 
devoted to bills for present defense and past wars should 
gradually be turned into productive channels. 

Aside from the ultimate source of the purchase money, 
however, the most natural medium for transfers on a 
large scale would be, as at present, government bonds. 
Our governments are in the habit of issuing bonds to 
cover any large undertaking, such as a canal or a war, 
and even when a trust swallows up the minor corpora- 
tions it is under no necessity of giving gold coin in re- 
turn; exchange of certificates of obligation is the only 
mark of the sale. The expropriation of industry prob- 
ably would actually consist of the giving up by in- 
dividuals of private obligations of various types and the 
receiving in return of bonds issued by the local or central 
government bearing whatever fixed rate of interest is 
prevalent at the time, but allowing for the fact that in 
view of their greater security such bonds may offer a 
lower rate than those of private corporations. As the 
progress of Socialist legislation, with the gradual narrow- 
ing of private industry, accelerates the natural lowering 
of the interest rate, each new series of bonds could take 
advantage of the fall. 


Extinction of Capitalist Interest 


Even while advocating compensation, Socialists do not 
contemplate the maintenance of a privileged bond-hold- 
ing class in the cooperative commonwealth, and before 
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the transition period is at an end the payment of income 
to the non-worker, aside from pensions, must in general 
have ceased. As awaiting the natural disappearance just 
alluded to would put off this consummation to a very 
remote period, we may expect that the Socialist govern- 
ment, as soon as public opinion should render it prac- 
ticable, would proceed to the deliberate, though grad- 
ual, extinction of the bond-holding class. This could 
easily be done through the progressive raising of the rate 
of inheritance and income taxes past the confiscation 
point, until in a generation or two all unearned income 
should _be eliminated. Another expedient which has 
been suggested would be to substitute for the ordinary 
bonds those bearing a decreasing rate of interest; for 
example, one percent might be subtracted at the end of 
each decade, so that in forty years a four percent bond 
would pay but one percent, and in the next decade no 
interest at all, but merely a certain instalment of the 
principal. Granted a favorable public sentiment, even 
the principal might be repudiated after due notice and 
an interest-bearing interval sufficiently great. 

The two points to be borne in mind are: first, that 
the expropriation should be so gradual as to involve no 
extreme changes within a generation, and second, that 
the methods of transfer which have already developed 
from the socialized industry of the trust will naturally 
continue for a time in the socialized industries of the 


state. 


SUMMARY 


We find that a transitional period is expected by the 
great majority of Socialists, and that the constructive 
demands of the platform give us a fairly good founda- 
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tion for this period. These demands show that the So- 
cialist state is to be brought about automatically by 
economic forces, and deliberately by legislation of six 
general types. These six types, to be inaugurated 
simultaneously, are: first, the political, including propor- 
tional representation, direct election of President and 
Vice-President, and abolition of the law-determining 
power of the Supreme Court; second, measures to in- 
sure civil liberties, including the repeal of the Espionage 
Act and the prohibition of the injunction in labor 
disputes; third, the international demands, directed to 
the abolition of imperialism and of war; fourth, the 
financial, consisting of inheritance, income and other 
taxes bearing heavily upon super-fortunes; fifth, the in- 
dustrial, embracing various forms of labor legislation, 
social insurance and pensions, freedom to strike, the 
minimum wage, and finally the guarantee of employ- 
ment; and sixth, the collectivist, under which comes 
the gradual acquiring of the basic industries, beginning 
with the natural resources and the larger trusts. This 
process of expropriation is to be accompanied by at least 
partial compensation unless the transition period should 
be accelerated by international war, and it is probable 
that this compensation will take the form at first of 
government bonds. With the growth of the political 
strength of the workers, Socialists visualize a growth of 
the economic power through labor unions and coopera- 
tives and the change of the social attitude of large 
groups in the population through educational propa- 
ganda. They anticipate that their efforts for change 
through political action will be constantly supplemented 
by the power of the workers organized on the economic, 
cooperative and educational fields, as well as by the aid 
of social idealists, who, as Marx declared, were able to 
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view the historical process as a whole. All these move- 
ments Socialists encourage as necessary accompaniments 
of the political movement toward the new order. 

Except to those who maintain that no instalment of 
Socialism can arrive under a capitalist government, it is 
evident that we have some time since crossed the line 
to the transitional state. How far this path shall be 
followed toward the ultimate goal of Socialism is a mat- 
ter to be determined both by economic forces and by 
our own deliberate choice. 


CHAPTER Vill 


SOCIALISM THROUGH THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Wuite emphasis in this volume is placed frankly upon 
the twentieth century and the United States, it is im- 
possible to understand clearly the methods by which 
Socialists, hope to realize their program without some 
slight acquaintance with the earlier experience upon the 
shoulders of which the present-day movement stands. 
Even the terms Socialist and Communist have changed 
places more than once in the century of their history, 
and a knowledge of these changes will serve to prevent 
undue confusion regarding current problems. As we 
attempt to estimate present policies, moreover, we not 
infrequently find that what appears at first glance to be 
a new crisis has already been lived through by Socialism 
in the past, and that what seems a brand new plan of 
action has long ago been tried out by our predecessors 
with a resulting experience which might save us many 
a fruitless experiment. 

In the following sections, accordingly, we will run 
over the main developments of world Socialism up to 
the end of the nineteenth century and the establishment 
of the present Socialist Party in America. 


UTOPIAN SOCIALISM 


The ideals of a coming social millennium which had 
appeared sporadically under different civilizations in 
the writings of such men as Plato, Campanella and Sir 
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Thomas More received a new impulse in the period fol- 
lowing the French Revolution. The relics of feudalism 
in that country had been overthrown, political freedom 
had apparently been achieved, but classes and oppres- 
sion remained. Furthermore, the Industrial Revolution, 
with its running mate, the laissez faire system, was ac- 
complishing its perfect work, and the social evils 
attendant upon capitalism were becoming evident for 
the first time. 

Certain humanitarian philosophers, notably in France 
and England, set to work to formulate schemes for an 
ideal condition of society, in which poverty and oppres- 
sion should no longer exist, but where all men should 
live as brothers. From the fact that these ideal societies 
were generally based upon the notions of Thomas More’s 
Utopia, a name meaning “nowhere,” these pre-Marxian 
Socialists are known as the Utopians. The adjective 
Utopian is now used definitely in Socialist parlance to 
denote any social ideal which is to be attained not as a 
result of impersonal social evolution, but through the 
deliberate choice of society or its ruling class. 


St. Simon (1760-1825) 


Henri de St. Simon, a brilliant French nobleman who 
numbered among his disciples some of the greatest 
geniuses of the time, perceived clearly two points—that 
the capitalist system is esentially wasteful and un- 
scientific, and that social prosperity requires the state 
to work in the interests of the classes at the bottom 
rather than at the top of the structure of society. His 
Utopia was to be of an aristocratic character, under 
the government of a board of intellectual experts, but 
was to be based, like modern Socialism, upon the owner- 
ship by society of the tools of production. 
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Robert Owen (1771-1858) 


An English “captain of industry” who had achieved 
great success in cotton manufacture, Robert Owen saw 
further than his contemporaries in that he declared the 
importance of environment as a cause of character. He 
applied this idea in his own mills at New Lanark so 
thoroughly as to revolutionize the physical and moral 
condition of the operatives, and by his practical char- 
itable projects won the attention and esteem of benevo- 
lent rulers in England and elsewhere. Being no mere 
philanthropist, however, Owen would content himself 
with nothing less than an ideal commonwealth in which 
profit should be eliminated and each worker receive the 
entire fruit of his labor. This Utopia could be realized, 
he believed, in a voluntary community in the land of 
promise, America, and toward the end of his life Owen 
hopefully sacrificed his fortune and his health in an 
attempt to build up a cooperative community with a 
handful of discontented emigrants at New Harmony, 
Indiana. 


The Word “Socialist? 


It was in connection with Owen’s Utopian schemes 
and followers that the word “Socialist” first became 
current. 

Since the ideal of political Socialism had not yet arisen 
and since the Utopia involved of necessity a society new 
and ready-made rather than one to develop naturally 
from its predecessor, it was natural that the chief 
practical outlet of this early Socialist thought was in 
the direction of communistic experiment. 
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Proudhon (1809-1865) and Blanc (1811-1882) 


Although Proudhon attacked capitalist society most 
vigorously in the dictum, “Property is theft,” he was 
less a Socialist than a precursor of the philosophical 
anarchists. 

Louis Blanc, on the contrary, was both a constructive 
and a political Socialist. Utopian in that he expected 
the cooperative commonwealth to be adopted voluntarily 
before economic development had forced it upon society, 
‘he succeeded in gaining the consent of the revolutionary 
government of 1848 for his scheme of state workshops. 
‘The result was what might have been expected. Backed 
by no powerful working-class movement, and with the 
half-hearted support, some say the practical betrayal; 
of his plan by the middle-class Provisional Government, 
his workshops failed, to be brought forward ever after- 
wards as an example of Socialist futility. 


Fourier (1772-1837) 


The French Utopians who influenced their times most 
vigorously, however, were two community builders, 
Fourier and Cabet. A strange combination of social en- 
thusiasm, practical sagacity and eccentric philosophy, 
Francois Fourier succeeded in creating an ideal which 
inspired more constructive action than any other up to 
the time of Marx. He was the originator of an elab- 
orate system of philosophy in which passions, attrac- 
tions and mystic numbers played their parts, and made 
it the basis of a projected society which in its complex- 
ity, rigidity and artificial character has justly been re- 
sponsible for much of the invidious connotation of the 
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word “Utopian.” The unit of his society was the 
phalanx, a communistic establishment whose population 
was fixed at the number of 1,800, to be united on 
principles of attraction. While in true Utopian fashion 
coercion was to be unknown and labor was to be per- 
formed only in correspondence with one’s natural 
affinities, there are points which show decided worldly 
wisdom, as where incomes are assigned in varying pro- 
portions to labor, talent and capital. 

The effect of Fourier’s project was greatest in the 
United States. Such men as Horace Greeley, Charles A. 
Dana and the elder Brisbane entered heart and soul into 
the communistic movement, and during the decade from 
1840 to 1850 phalanxes sprang up in various parts of 
the country. Most of these were short-lived and un- 
successful; three of them, however, lasted long enough 
to be of experimental value, one of these, the North 
American Phalanx, surviving for twelve years, another, 
the Wisconsin community, achieving distinction by dis- 
banding at the end of six years with some property to its 
credit, and the third, Brook Farm, by uniting in one 
household such choice New England spirits as Margaret 
Fuller, the Alcott family and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Cabet (1788-1856) 


Unlike Fourier, Etienne Cabet was a political revo- 
lutionist. Having been banished from France in 1834, 
he occupied himself with writing, in Icaria, of a scheme 
for a commonwealth of equality. Somewhat to his sur- 
prise, his plan was taken seriously and multitudes of the 
discontented begged to be led to the promised land. In 
a few years Cabet found himself at the head of a large 
expedition setting out under favorable auspices for 
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Texas. One disappointment after another thwarted 
them, however, and they were forced by misfortunes 
and internal dissensions to change the site of Icaria from 
state to state. After years of struggle, Cabet died, leav- 
ing several Icarian communities, the last of which was 
not dissolved until 1895. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the com- 
munistic fever had spent itself. Between 1825 and 1850, 
aside from the more or less famous religious communities, 
' the story of which does not belong to this study, the 
United States had seen as many as fifty Utopian at- 
tempts. The experiments had not all been absolute 
failures, but their ineffectiveness in bringing the millen- 
nium had been demonstrated; moreover, they had left 
deeply engraved on the American mind the impression 
that Socialism was identical with communism, and 
that it had been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 


CONDITIONS IN AMERICA 


In the eighteen-fifties Socialism could exist in the 
United States only as the dream of the transcendentalist. 
The declaration that all men are created free and equal 
was still ringing in our ears; the establishment of re- 
publican government and the abolition of titles of 
nobility had intoxicated us with the apparent possession 
of political freedom; most important of all, free land 
existed in plenty for everyone, and each year saw poor 
boys becoming rich by their enterprise in exploiting the 
national resources. 

But one social problem was recognized, that of 
Southern slavery, which almost solely occupied the minds 
of philanthropists until after the Civil War. 
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CONDITIONS IN EUROPE 


Across the Atlantic, however, the vague discontent 
which at first had been articulate only among the benevo- 
lent Utopians had become more and more an expression 
of the oppressed workers themselves. In backward 
Germany, to be sure, the uprising chiefly represented 
the belated political revolt of the middle classes, but the 
Chartist movement in England was of the workingmen, 
and the Revolution of 1848 combined a new chapter 
of the political struggle with an attempt at the applica- 
tion of communist principles in the projects of Louis 
Blanc. 


BEGINNINGS OF MARXISM 


It was during the ferment of 1848 that modern or 
Marxian Socialism was born. The philosophy of Hegel, 
then prevailing in Germany, had done much to prepare 
men’s minds for the notion of historical evolution, 
especially the significant idea that social, ethical and 
political systems are not fixed for all eternity, but are 
themselves subject to change. While Hegel’s own phil- 
osophy had taught an evolution of an abstract and 
spiritual order, the young Hegelians, of whom Feuerbach 
and Bruno Bauer were leading spirits, divested it to a 
great extent of its mystic implications and made it the 
basis of their creed of political revolution. 


KARL MARX (1818-1883) 
It was for Karl Marx, a brilliant young Doctor of 


Philosophy just entering upon a career as a radical 
journalist, to turn Hegelianism into what he considered 
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a wholly materialist theory of evolution. As an intro- 
duction to Marx and Marxian theory, we cannot do 
better than to quote the tribute of Professor E, R. A. 
Seligman in his book, The Economic Interpretation of 
History: 


“Whether or not we agree with Marx’s analysis 
of industrial society, and without attempting as 
yet to pass judgment upon the validity of his 
philosophical doctrine, it is safe to say that no one 
can study Marx as he deserves to be studied— 
and, let us add, as he has hitherto zot been studied 
in England or America—without recognizing the 
fact that, perhaps with the exception of Ricardo, 
there has been no more original, no more powerful, 
and no more acute intellect in the entire history 
of economic science.” 


In the same way that the mysticism of the Hegelians 
became at the hands of Marx the doctrine of economic 
materialism, to be explained in a later chapter, the 
political radicalism of the young German movement 
developed with him into an ideal of genuine social revo- 
lution. Exiled from Germany because of the boldness 
of his utterances, he took refuge in Paris in 1843, where 
association with Proudhon and other like-minded spirits 
confirmed him as a Socialist. The word “Socialist,” 
however, had by this time become so identified with 
experiments of a Utopian character that the growing 
band of revolutionaries termed themselves rather ““Com- 
munists,” forming in the year 1847 The Communist 
League, and issuing as a declaration of policy in 1848 
the famous Communist Manifesto. This document, 
which still forms the classic statement of Socialist 
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doctrine, was the work of Marx and the man whose 
lifelong friendship with him had begun during the so- 
journ in Paris, Frederick Engels, a young German con- 
nected at that time with manufacturing interests in 
England. 

The fortunes of the Communist League in the several 
countries of Europe were the fortunes of the uprisings 
of 1848. The majority of the members held sanguine 
hopes of a revolution to be achieved by the barricade, 
and even those communists who, like Marx and Engels, 
believed that revolutions are not made in a day, were 
carried along with their fellows to disappointment and 
exile. 

The repressive measures which followed the abortive 
attempts of that year put a check to the open activities 
of the Communists for some time. Some of the more 
hot-headed members continued their work in the form 
of plots and conspiracies, but Marx and Engels devoted 
this period, spent by them as exiles in England, to the 
task of elaborating the ideas of scientific Socialism, 
first outlined in the Manifesto. During this time Engels 
published his Socialism—Utopian and Scientific, and 
Marx, The Critique of Political Economy; but Marx’s 
crowning work, Capital, did not come out until the end 
of his career. Only the first volume was published 
while he was alive (by himself in 1867), the second 
being posthumously published by Engels from notes left 
by Marx. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
Before the publication of Capital revolutionary 


activity had begun again in the form of the Interna- 
tional Workingmen’s Association. This organization 
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sprang up in England in 1864 as a result of a visit of 
some French workers to the International Exhibition. 
From the beginning it was guided by the experienced 
hands of Marx, Engels and Mazzini, and ‘The Interna- 
tional” spread like wildfire throughout Europe, enlisting 
men under the slogan of the Communist Manifesto, 
“Workingmen of all countries, unite; you have nothing 
to lose but your chains; you have a world to gain.” 

The International was not a conspiratory organization, 
- but merely a somewhat loose federation of workers for 
mutual aid in improving their conditions. To the 
modern Socialist, or even the radical labor unionist of 
today, its program would appear moderate and vague, 
but its truly revolutionary ardor, its new doctrine of in- 
ternationalism, and its assertion of the workers’ right to 
combine in their own defense, were sufficient in 1864 to 
bring consternation to the “interests” in Europe. By 
the year 1869 it had reached its zenith, and to it were 
attributed impossible plots and impossible power. 

The fall of the Paris Commune of 1871 marks the de- 
cline of the International, and internal dissensions proved 
its deathblow. A bitter struggle arose between Marx 
and Engels on the one side, who ever since the days of 
the Communist League had been attacked by the more 
fiery spirits because of their insistence upon the slow 
processes of education and political action, and Bakunin, 
afterwards the founder of modern anarchism, on the 
other side, who desired the International to plunge into 
the intricacies of conspiracy and secret revolution. The 
Marxian faction finally triumphed and Bakunin was 
driven from the organization, but the contest left it 
irretrievably weakened. The headquarters was trans- 
ferred to New York in 1872, where The International 
died an inconspicuous death four years later. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE SOCIALIST PARTIES 


The International did not die, however, before the 
Social-Democratic Party had been born in Germany. In 
the early sixties Ferdinand Lassalle, the “wunderkind,” 
as he was termed by Von Humboldt, had succeeded in 
uniting thousands of German workingmen in a move- 
ment which, while surprisingly moderate in its demands 
and methods, was yet based on Marxian principles and 
inspired by a thoroughly revolutionary spirit. When 
Lassalle’s romantic career was brought to a close by his 
death in a duel in 1864, the movement did not wholly 
disappear, but lived on in Prussia until a more strictly 
Marxist body had sprung up in South Germany under 
the leadership of Wilhelm Liebknecht and August Bebel. 

The two groups differed in policy, the faction of 
Lassalle inclining toward what was afterwards called 
State Socialism, and Liebknecht and Bebel toward the 
“revolutionary” point of view. A union was effected, 
however, at Gotha in 1875, and the promulgation of the 
Gotha program in that year marks the foundation of 
the German Social-Democratic Party and the entrance 
of Socialism into the politics of the world. 

Socialist parties were formed in quick succession in 
France, England and the various countries of Europe, 
and in 1889 the Second International was established. 


BEGINNINGS OF SOCIALISM IN AMERICA 


As our main interest is in American Socialism, we may 
now look in somewhat greater detail at the beginnings of — 
the movement in this country. 

Soon after the Civil War the labor unions, existing 
before this time merely as local or temporary organiza- 
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tions, began to deal with permanent issues, to band 
themselves together into national federations, and at 
times to engage in political activity. The New York 
branch of the International, indeed, survived but a 
short time after attaining the headship of the association, 
but Socialism was already coming into existence as a 
definite force in the United States. On the one hand, 
a knot of German refugees and immigrant workmen in 
New York were spreading the doctrines of Marx and 
_Engels, and on the other, several groups of American 
laborers were becoming imbued with revolutionary ideals 
and a desire to work for their own interests through a 
political party. 

In 1874 these working-class elements came together, 
forming what soon became known as the Socialist Labor 
Party, an organization still existing as the smaller of 
the two Socialist parties in the United States. 


The Socialist Labor Party 


For some years the Socialist Labor Party struggled 
under serious disadvantages. In the midst of the land 
of promise, where free land still invited the independent 
worker, where competition had not yet given way to 
monopoly, and where social problems had still to make 
their definite appearance, it was a thankless task to 
preach a foreign philosophy of discontent, to attempt 
to enlist under the banner of internationalism the proud 
patriots of a new and self-confident country, and to 
persuade the free-born American that his boasted 
equality was but a name and that the lot of the oppressed 
European worker was destined in a generation to be his 
own. The work of the Socialist Labor Party, therefore, 
was confined chiefly to the dissemination of pure Marx- 
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ian theory unadapted to American conditions, and in 
the few cases where political activity was attempted it 
was often in temporary alliance with some larger radical 


party. 
The Struggle with Anarchism 


An important crisis occurred in the early eighties when 
anarchism, long ago driven from the international in 
the person of Bakunin, threatened to win to its propa- 
ganda the entire American movement. A new organiza- 
tion, the International Working People’s Association, 
made serious inroads upon the membership of the So- 
cialist Labor Party, and a large element in the Socialist 
ranks was openly desirous of affiliation. In 1883, how- 
ever, the situation was faced and the policy of Anar- 
chism definitely repudiated. Some years later the anar- 
chist movement was permanently crushed by the tragic 
execution of its leaders after the Chicago riots, and since 
that time its existence in the United States has been dis- 
organized and indefinite. 


Relation to the Labor Unions 


The next serious problem to present itself to the 
Socialist Labor Party was its relation to the labor unions, 
a subject which still forms a storm center in the tactics 
of American Socialism. 

While a number of unions, chiefly in the vicinity of 
New York, had from the beginning been affiliated with 
the Socialist Labor Party, the two great national federa- 
tions had grown up in response to local conditions and 
not, like those in Germany, as a result of Socialist agita- 
tion. The Knights of Labor, becoming a public organi- 
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| Zation in 1878 and reaching its zenith in 1886, united 
a radical declaration of principles with a conservative 
constituency and policy, while the American Federation 
of Labor, which before 1890 had grown to overshadow 
the Knights of Labor and is now the leading American 
organization, was moderate in its program, but contained 
from the first a large number of Socialists. 

During the early nineties the Socialist Labor Party, 
whose constitution tended naturally to centralization 
of authority, had fallen under the control of Daniel de 
Leon. Although on friendly terms at the outset with 
both the Knights and the Federation, de Leon soon be- 
came involved in quarrels which brought the party as 
a whole in antagonism to each of these national bodies. 
By the creation of the Socialist Trades and Labor Al- 
liance in 1895, a labor federation under the direct con- 
trol of the party, a final breach was made, and the So- 
cialist Labor Party remains still in bitter opposition to 
all non-Socialist unions. 


Secession from the Socialist Labor Party 


Meanwhile the Socialist Labor Party was rapidly be- 
coming a bigoted organization with its hand against 
every man outside of itself. Insurgency developed, 
whereupon a process of “purification” was instituted, 
by which heretics and insubordinates were expelled from 
the party. A revolt arose, led by the New York Volks- 
zeitung in opposition to de Leon and his paper, The 
People, then, as now, the official organ of the Socialist 
Labor Party. In 1899 the break proved final, and the 
seceding members proceeded to form a new organiza- 
tion at a convention held in Rochester in that year. 

While the Socialist Labor Party in New York was 
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gradually stagnating, Socialism was beginning to emerge 
in the West, in forms growing directly out of American 
conditions. Eugene V. Debs, whose imprisonment in 
connection with the strike of the American Railway 
Union had made him a Socialist, had rallied around him 
the remnants of his labor union into a vaguely Socialist 
organization. Another group, centering around two 
Socialist publications, The Coming Nation, and The 
Appeal to Reason, had in 1897 united with these fol- 
lowers of Debs to form the Social Democracy of 
America. As the majority of the new party, however, 
inclined more to Utopian colonization schemes than to 
political action, a split took place almost immediately, 
and Eugene V. Debs and Victor Berger, leader of the 
Social Democracy in Wisconsin, bolted to found still 
another organization, the Social Democratic Party of 
America. It was to the last-named group that the 
Rochester wing of the Socialist Labor Party made its 
overtures for union in 1899. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


Negotiations were at first fraught with much difficulty 
owing to the mutual distrust of the Eastern and Western 
sections. For a time confusion was rampant, and the 
presidential election of 1900 saw three Socialist parties 
in the field in New York in addition to the old Socialist 
Labor Party. For the purposes of this election, however, 
the three factions decided to bury their differences in a 
combination ticket; after a campaign of work together 
distrust disappeared, and all, with the exception of de 
Leon’s wing of the Socialist Labor Party, united in 1901 
to form what presently received the title of the Socialist 
Party. 


CHAPTER IX 


WORLD SOCIALISM IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


SOCIALISM as a political and economic movement is 
represented in every nation that has advanced into the 
industrial stage. Up to the World War it was strongest 
as a political factor in Germany, France and England. 


GERMANY 


It will be remembered that the German Social-Demo- 
cratic Party was founded at Gotha in 1875 from the 
union of two earlier groups. Beginning as a mere party 
of protest, it soon obtained political representation in 
several of the German states, and even in the Reichstag. 
As early as the time of Lassalle, Prince Bismarck had 
proclaimed State Socialism the policy of social and 
collectivist reforms under the capitalist government, 
as the best method of fighting the revolutionary 
doctrines of the Social Democracy; and the German 
government followed his lead with few breaks until 
1914. Undoubtedly a great part of the reforms for 
which the German Empire claimed credit were inaugu- 
rated as a part of this policy of fighting fire with fire. 

In addition to this indirect influence, the German 
Socialists had gained by 1914 a large measure of direct 
political power; for at that time they were the first 
party in the empire numerically and the second (110 
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members) in the Reichstag representation. The vote 
in 1910 reached over four million. 

When war was declared in 1914 the Socialists in 
Germany, as in most other countries, rallied to the sup- 
port of their government. This policy, so contrary to 
the internationalism for which Socialism stands, is com- 
prehensible when we remember that no program had 
been adopted by the International Socialist Congress for 
concerted action in the event of actual war. Only 
pacifists of the conscientious objector type would have 
refused military service, and the internationalism of 
Socialists hitherto had stressed only peace-time activities 
such as opposing the military budget and pointing out 
the roots of war in capitalism. The proposition of a 
general strike in case of war, brought forward by Keir 
Hardie of Great Britain and Vaillant of France, had 
been left unsettled by the last Congress and deferred for 
final decision until the Congress of 1914, which was 
never held. 

Socialists served from the beginning, however, as a’ 
critical and moderating force, and Karl Liebknecht, 
Rosa Luxembourg and others presently developed a 
strong Left Wing opposition. When, on November 9, 
1918, the Kaiser fled the country and the workers pro- 
claimed a revolution, it was the Socialists who received 
the chancellorship from Prince Max and formed a pro- 
visional government for Germany. 

After the Armistice, however, dissension soon devel- 
oped between the Right and Left Wings, and in 
January, 1919, the Spartacans, or Left Wing group, 
were crushed by the government, and Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxembourg lost their lives. The majority, or 
Right Wing Socialists, obtained a plurality for the 
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National Assembly and in February their candidate, 
Ebert, was elected President, a position which he held 
until his death in 1925. 

A program of immediate socialization was urged from 
the first by the revolutionary Workers’ Councils, but 
the Provisional Government counseled only a degree 
of socialization. The Peace of Versailles was the out- 
standing issue, and the moderate leaders hesitated, on 
the one hand, to assume responsibility for the industries 
shattered by the war and, on the other, to take any 
action that might bring forth harder terms from the 
Allies. By the time the new constitution went into 
effect the split between the Right and the Left had so 
effectually removed the radical influence from the 
government that the nominally Socialist administration 
of Ebert failed to take any of the socialization measures 
permitted by the constitution. 

In 1920 the Socialists lost their majority in the Reichs- 
tag and from that time on the Cabinet has been chosen 
chiefly from other parties. After the death of Ebert 
in 1925 the conservative Von Hindenburg was elected 
President by a narrow margin over the Socialist candi- 
date Marx. 

In that year the Social Democratic Party adopted a 
new program stressing the fundamental demands of 
Socialism. Out of a total of 493 Reichstag seats they 
held 131, 21 more than in 1914, the Communists hold- 
ing 45. In the elections of 1928, they still further in- 
creased their numbers to 152, while the Communists 
grew to 54. The popular vote in this election for the 
Social Democratic Party increased from 7,900,000 to 
9,000,000. Asa result, Dr. Herman Mueller, leader of 
the party, was asked to form a cabinet, and accepted the 
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position of Chancellor, with Socialists occupying the 
positions of Secretaries of the Interior, Finance and 
Labor. 

FRANCE 


As the French branch of the International was more 
or less involved in the Paris Commune of 1871, many of 
the leading spirits were forced to leave France. For 
several years Socialism was apparently dead, and it was 
not until 1879 that Jules Guesde succeeded in founding 
a modern Socialist party. 

From the beginning, the French Socialists labored 
under frequent dissensions and splits. In 1905 the va- 
rious branches were united into the “French Section of 
the Workers’ International Party” and by 1914 the 
Socialist vote had reached 1,400,000, with a representa- 
tion of ror in the Chamber of Deputies. Success was 
even greater in the municipalities, 3,800 Socialists being 
elected in 1911 to various municipal bodies. Important 
cities such as Lille and Roubaix were under Socialist 
rule for a number of years, and established valuable 
institutions for the benefit of the workers, including 
free meals for school children, the free créche, and assis- 
tance for needy mothers. 

During the years preceding the war, French Socialist 
parties were considerably weakened by the activities of 
the revolutionary Syndicalists, who placed their entire 
reliance upon industrial action, discouraging efforts on 
the political field. Equally serious was the defection of 
several well-known leaders, Briand, Viviani, and Mil- 
lerand, who deserted the party to accept portfolios in 
non-Socialist governments. Aristide Briand, who in 
1892 had eloquently advocated the general strike in op- 
position to the moderate Socialists, used his power in 
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1910 as a government minister to break the general 
strike of railroad employees by placing the men under 
military law. 

However, Jean Jaurés, the most brilliant of French 
Socialists, continued until 1914 to head the Moderates 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and the assassination of this 
great leader in the midst of his stalwart opposition to 
the war may be counted one of the blackest tragedies of 
that tragic year. 

At that time the Socialists held rather more than one 
hundred seats in the House of Deputies. After the death 
of Jaurés, they generally supported the government in 
carrying on the war, but later on a considerable portion 
of the party began agitation for peace. As in other 
countries, a schism took place as a result of the Russian 
Revolution, the majority of the French party becoming 
Communists. 

In 1924, however, although the Communists elected 
twenty-seven deputies, the Socialists succeeded in elect- 
ing ror, substantially the same number as at the begin- 
ning of the war. In the elections of 1928 approx- 
imately the same representation was maintained. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Although the birthplace of Marxian theory, England 
has made little account of orthodoxy and party labels in 
its Socialism, but has accomplished much of its work by 
the aid of middle-class and non-Socialist labor elements. 

A Marxian body was founded in 1881 under the 
name of the Social Democratic Federation, numbering 
among its members H. M. Hyndman and the poet Wil- 
liam Morris. In 1884 the Fabian Society was founded, 
an organization of “intellectuals,” including among 
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other brilliant writers George Bernard Shaw and Sydney 
and Beatrice Webb. Its aim, to permeate society with 
Socialist ideals, has been fulfilled with a large measure 
of success, and in addition to widespread literary in- 
fluence it has been instrumental in making several Brit- 
ish cities strongholds of municipal ownership. 

The third and politically the most important body 
of British Socialists is the Independent Labor Party, 
founded by J. Keir Hardie in 1893 as a workingmen’s 
party devoted to Socialist aims and the methods of 
practical politics. In 1900 the I. L. P., while still keep- 
ing its identity, united with various labor unions, the 
Fabians, and for a time the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, in what was first known as the Labor Representa- 
tion Committee. Within a few years it included all 
the larger unions among its affiliated groups. 


The Labor Party 


In 1906, largely as a result of the anti-labor Taff Vale 
decision, the Committee succeeded in electing twenty- 
nine members to Parliament. It was henceforth known 
as the British Labor Party. It soon scored a signal par- 
liamentary victory in the Trades Disputes Act, which 
gave to British labor the freedom of boycott and picket- 
ing, without which the right to strike is of little avail. 
In 1907 the party went on record as favoring a gen- 
erally Socialist program. Though the Labor Party was 
largely instrumental in passing such reform measures 
as the old age pensions and the inheritance tax, it did 
not succeed in pushing through the more radical work- 
ing-class measures which had been hoped for in the first 
flush of victory. In 1910 it increased its parliamentary 
representation to forty. 


When the World War came, the Independent Labor 
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Party, which had always retained its integrity as the 
Socialist core of the Labor Party, maintained a general 
attitude of opposition, and a number of its leaders 
served prison terms as conscientious objectors. Largely 
as a result of this radical anti-militarist policy of the 
I. L. P., the Labor Party as a whole, which in 1914 had 
been looked upon askance by Continental revolutionists 
as reformist and liberal, found itself by the Armistice 
farther to the Left than most of the majority groups of 
the Continent. In 1918 it adopted a constructively 
Socialist program, proclaiming the gradual upbuilding 
of the new Social Order through four types of legislative 
measures: the universal enforcement of a national mini- 
mum, the democratic control of industry, the taxation 
of wealth, and the employment of the surplus for the 
good of society. 

In the election of 1918 the parliamentary membership 
was increased to 59, and in 1922 the British people, dis- 
illusioned with the war and the Peace of Versailles, 
returned 144 Labor members, including a number of 
men who were still deprived of the franchise because of 
anti-war activity. This was followed by the election 
of late 1923 at which the Labor representation was 
further increased to 192, or about 30 percent of the 
members of the House. Ramsay MacDonald was called 
to the Premiership, and for nine months the Labor Party 
served in the difficult position of a minority govern- 
ment. At the end of this period the government went 
down on a minor issue, but not until it had exerted an 
appreciable effect in restoring Europe to order and 
friendly relations. Although the parliamentary vote in 
that election rose to four and one half million, the repre- 
sentation was cut down to 142, a number which was 
raised by 1926 to 156 seats. 
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RUSSIA 


Not until after the liberation of the serfs in 1861 
can modern revolutionary activity be said to have arisen 
in Russia. Beginning with a powerful educational 
movement, it developed under persecution into an 
organized terrorism, culminating in 1881 with the 
assassination of Czar Alexander I]. The country was 
too little developed industrially, however, for any pro- 
letarian revolt, and the terrorist fanatics were, many of 
them, gently bred men and women from the intellectual 
and aristocratic classes. 

By 1896 the industrialization of the cities had pro- 
gressed far enough for a Social Democratic Labor Party 
to be founded, sending delegates to the International 
Socialist Congress. It was eight years later, at the 1904 
Congress of the party, that a term was coined which has 
become familiar, though not always clearly understood, 
in the United States. In discussing the attitude of the 
Socialist Party in case of political revolution in Russia, 
the minority argued that the provisional government 
should contain representatives of other liberal parties as 
well as the Socialist, and that the calling of a con- 
stituent assembly would be a sufficient achievement. 
The majority of the party, however, under the leader- 
ship of Nicolai Lenin, declared that the provisional 
government must be a revolutionary one, aiming at the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and peasants with a com- 
plete social transformation. The two sides became 
known by the Russian names for majority and minority, 
the bolshevik and the menshevik factions. 

In that same year the defeats of Russia in the war 
with Japan were the signal for renewed revolutionary 
activity. The assassination of the Minister of the In- 
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terior, Von Plehve, the massacre of Bloody Sunday, and 
the calling of the First Duma were events following 
rapidly upon one another. Reforms and reaction al- 
ternated. Notwithstanding electoral laws weighted 
heavily in favor of the aristocracy, both the First and 
Second Duma proved so revolutionary as to be dissolved 
immediately by the Czar. In the Third and Fourth 
Dumas the Socialist representatives were aggressive in 
the expression of republican ideas, and just before the 
outbreak of the War they, with the Labor members, 
were excluded. 


The World War 


As in most other countries, the Russian Socialists sup- 
ported the government in the initial stages of the War, 
though a minority of exiles under Lenin preached the 
idea that defeat was a necessary condition for Russian 
progress in democracy. Discontent grew greater with 
each year, however, and, when revolt culminated in the 
uprising of March, 1917, it was the Socialists rather than 
the Liberals to whom the people first turned, and it was 
they who proved able to organize the surging workers 
into Soviets. These groups, composed of delegates from 
the industrial workers, soldiers, and, to some extent, 
from the peasants, had sprung up after the 1905 revolu- 
tion, and were destined to play a leading part in Russian 
affairs. ‘The Soviets elected as president Tchcheidze, 
the Social Democratic leader, and as vice-president, the 
Laborite Kerensky. 


Abdication of the Czar 


Under pressure from the Soviets, the Duma forced the 
Czar to abdicate, and proceeded to form a provisional 
government, issuing a call for a constituent assembly. 
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The provisional government was composed of liberals, 
with Kerensky, who had recently joined the Social Revo- 
lutionists, as the only Socialist member. The Social 
Revolutionist group differed from the Social Democrats 
in their emphasis upon peasant support rather than that 
of the city workers, and upon the socialization of land 
rather than of industry. The Provisional Government 
entered upon a program of political reform, but deferred 
the land problem to the Constituent Assembly, and en- 
acted no industrial measures more radical than an excess 
profits tax. Meanwhile the Soviets, under Socialist con- 
trol, gained steadily in strength until, just as they had 
succeeded in forcing the Provisional Government into 
a half-hearted manifesto calling upon the Allies to revise 
their war-aims, a new element was injected into the 
situation. 

This was the return to St. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad), of the Social Democrats Nicolai Lenin and Leon 
Trotsky, who through years of exile had been perfect- 
ing the revolutionary doctrines and keeping in close 
touch with the Soviets at home. 

The liberal government resigned and a coalition - 
ministry was formed including a large minority of 
Socialists. This government also went down and 
Kerensky became Premier. In the face of vigorous 
opposition from the Bolsheviks under Lenin and 
Trotsky, the Soviets supported these successive 
ministries. Disaffection increased, however, and the 
Bolsheviks spread the demand for peace, the so- 
cialization of industry and the redistribution of 
land. ‘The counter-revolutionary movement of Kor- 
niloy owed its defeat to the Soviets rather than to 
Kerensky. 
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The Bolshevik Revolution 


On November 7, 1917, when the All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets met at Petrograd, the Bolsheviks were 
able to deliver their final stroke. Although confident 
of support from the Congress, they did not trust their 
revolution to constitutional methods, for which they 
had little regard. Having won over the garrison and 
regiment stationed in the capital, they proceeded to 
seize the fortress, the railroad stations and other 
strategic points; finally they surrounded the head- 
quarters of the Provisional Government at the Winter 
Palace, and proclaimed its dissolution. Kerensky fled 
the city, the other ministers were imprisoned, and the 
Military Revolutionary Committee assumed control. 
When the Social Revolutionists and Mensheviks hesitated 
at the formation of a purely Soviet government, the 
Bolsheviks took control completely and elected Lenin 
head of the communist Soviet Government, with Trot- 
sky as Minister of War. 

When the Constituent Assembly finally met in 
January, 1918, it found the Bolshevik government in 
control, demanding “All power to the Soviets.” The 
Assembly was dissolved on January ninth, peace negotia- 
tions were opened with the Germans at Brest Litovsk, 
and the Soviet Constitution was adopted in July. 

The tactics involved in organizing and conducting 
the Soviet government belong to Communism, rather 
than to Socialism in the sense signified by the American 
Socialist Party. We will touch upon it from time to 
time, however, in connection with the Third Interna- 
tional and any other matters affecting American 


Socialism. 
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AUSTRIA 


In Austria the Social Democratic Party had succeeded 
by rgro in electing 87 members of Parliament out of 
510. When the Emperor abdicated at the end of the 
War, the majority Socialists were given the presidency 
and chancellorship of the Provisional Government. As 
in Germany, the difficult circumstances prevented any 
decisive steps toward socialization, but in Vienna, where 
the Socialists remained in control, important reforms 
have been accomplished, including the building and 
operation of tens of thousands of municipal apartments, 
a model for all Europe. In 1926 the national chamber 
contained 68 Socialist representatives out of 165. 


BELGIUM 


The Socialist Party of Belgium, despite the vicissitudes 
undergone by the nation, has presented since its forma- 
tion in 1885 the most unbroken and successful history 
of any branch of the Socialist International. It has 
always worked in closest harmony with the labor unions 
and cooperatives, and its policy has been consistently 
moderate and constructive. 

In 1924 the Belgian Socialists obtained over thirty- 
nine percent of the votes cast and were called upon to 
form a coalition group with their leader, Emil Vander- 
velde, as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 
The Socialist parties of Denmark, Sweden, and Hol- 


land have increased greatly in influence since the World 
War, waging strong campaigns against disarmament. 
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In both Denmark and Sweden the Socialist leaders have 
been called upon several times to form a minority 
government. 

In 1925 the Danish Socialists held over one-third of 
the seats in the lower house, the Swedish nearly one-half, 
and the Dutch about one-fourth. 

The Finnish Socialists gained their greatest strength in 
1916, holding a majority in the Diet, with the head- 
ship of the coalition government. They were overcome 
by the violence of the White Guard, but by 1924 had 
again secured nearly one-third of the seats in the Diet. 

In Australia, New Zealand, and Mexico, the Socialist 
elements have been largely merged with successful and 
well-organized labor groups. 

In Switzerland and South Africa the Socialists were 
instrumental in building up strong anti-war organiza- 
tions. 

There is hardly a nation in which industrialism has 
gained headway that does not possess a living Socialist 
movement. In some countries, however, as Hungary 
and Italy, it is difficult to extricate the recent history 
of Socialism from the contest of Communists and 
reactionaries. In others, such as Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, it is colored largely with the struggles of rival 
nationalist groups. Nationalist China is strongly per- 
meated with labor union ideals and pays general alle- 
giance to the Three Principles of Sun Yat Sen, which are 
vaguely socialistic. The violent struggles with Com- 
munism, however, and the persistence of government 
by war-lords even in the Southern provinces have so far 
prevented the emergence of a Socialist Party in the 
Western sense. It is to be hoped that the capture of 
Peking will bring relief from militarism and the oppor- 
tunity for effective democratic government. 
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THE SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL 


Before turning to the Socialist Party of the United 
States and its problems, we must glance briefly at the 
checkered history of the International Socialist organi- 
zation. The First International was organized in London 
in 1864 by Marx and others, and lapsed in 1876. The 
Second International was formed in Paris in 1889, and 
the Bureau of this International, established in Brussels 
eleven years later, continued until the World War to 
keep the various Socialist groups in working harmony, 
holding Congresses every three years and maintaining a 
valuable center of information. 

For two congresses before 1914 a burning subject of 
discussion was the general strike in case of war, advocated 
by Keir Hardie of Great Britain and Vaillant of France. 
There was hesitation, especially on the part of the 
German section and in connection with a hypothetical 
war of defense, and the decision was deferred to the 
congress to meet in Vienna on August 23, 1914. In 
late July the Socialist Executives met in Brussels, and, on 
account of the threat of war, advanced the date of the 
Congress to Paris for August 9; but scarcely had this 
decision been reached than war was declared. 

Up to the actual day of the declaration of war the 
Socialists in the various countries voiced their opposi- 
tion in speeches and popular demonstrations. The sum- 
mons to arms found them, however, with neither means 
of communication nor plan for concerted action. 
Government propaganda in every nation assured them 
of the defensive character of the war, and with a tragic 
unanimity the majority Socialist groups of the bel- 
ligerent countries, with the exception of the Italian 
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Socialists and the Independent Labor Party of Great 
Britain, threw internationalism to the winds, each in 
defense of its own nationalism. 

The International Socialist Bureau at Brussels, isolated 
in the midst of hostilities, was from the first unable to 
function. Its constituent groups continued for the 
most part to support their respective governments 
against one another, in some cases sinking class differ- 
ences and entering coalition governments for the period 
of crisis. 

In 1915, however, a conference was held at Zimmer- 
wald, Switzerland, by the radical minority Socialists of 
various countries. Representatives of the Independent 
Labor Party and the minority British group known as 
the Socialist Party were unable to attend because of the 
refusal of passports by their government. At this con- 
ference and that at Kienthal which followed, Lenin was 
present and urged with increasing effect resolutions to 
turn from international war to the civil struggle against 
capitalism within each nation. 

In 31917 the anti-war Socialist groups were 
strengthened by the addition of the American Socialist 
Party. Passports were refused to the American delegates 
who attempted to attend the Stockholm Conference of 
1917, as to those of France and Italy. The only im- 
portant achievement of this conference was the bringing 
of Germans and neutrals into preliminary consulta- 
tion. 

When the Armistice made it once more physically 
possible for Socialists to meet in a general international 
congress, events had been still further complicated by 
the Russian Revolution and proclamation of Bolshevist 


principles. 
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THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 


Following up the attacks made upon the Second Inter- 
national at Kienthal, the Russian Communist Party 
issued invitations to an international conference in 
January, 1919. This conference met in Moscow in 
March as the First Congress of the Third or Communist 
International. In its manifesto it made clear that the 
Third International contemplated no loose organiza- 
tion of independent parties, such as the previous 
internationals had been, but a closely organized fed- 
eration of communist groups under the direction of 
Moscow. 

Meanwhile the Second International had succeeded in 
calling a conference at Berne in January, and held an- 
other at Lucerne in August. Representation was incom- 
plete, however, and it was evident that the four years 
of association with government and alienation from one 
another had left very serious traces. 


THE LABOR AND SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL 


It will be remembered that several Socialist groups, 
including the Independent Labor Party of Great Britain 
and later on the Socialist Party of the United States, 
had clung to their internationalist principles and re- 
fused to cooperate with their governments in the war. 
Socialists in the neutral nations, moreover, had suc- 
ceeded in keeping comparatively free from the war 
spirit. Several of these groups had responded gladly 
to the call for the Zimmerwald Conference, only the 
refusal of passports keeping the British parties from 
attendance and thus leaving the Russians masters of the 
situation. For two years after the Armistice these 
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Centrist Parties hesitated between the Second Inter- 
national, once more attempting to collect its com- 
promised and alienated forces, and the Third Interna- 
tional, free from bourgeois nationalism, but already 
spreading the gospel of world revolution under the 
leadership of Moscow. In 1920 the twenty-one con- 
ditions for membership laid down by the Third Inter- 
national served to make still clearer its plans for cen- 
_tralized control. 

It was not until the Vienna Congress of 1921 that 
the Centrist parties, influential among whom were the 
Independent Labor Party of Great Britain and the 
Longuetists of France, succeeded in getting together in 
the Working Union of Socialist Parties, sometimes called 
the Second-and-a-Half International. It was with this 
international group that the American Socialist Party 
became affiliated in 1922. 

The Vienna group attempted without success to 
harmonize the Second and Third Internationals at Berlin 
in 1922. Following this failure, it entered into a Unity 
Conference with the Second International at Hamburg, 
in 1923, to which the United States Party sent delegates, 
and as a result of this conference the Working Union 
and the Second International were merged in the Labor 
and Socialist International. 

This confederation is now the international repre- 
sentative of the non-Communist Socialist parties. It 
has its headquarters at Zurich, Switzerland, and its 
Secretary is Friedrich Adler, of Austria. Victor Berger 
and Morris Hillquit are the International Delegates of 
the American Socialist Party. 

Close relations are maintained with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions and the International Co- 


operative Alliance. 
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SUMMARY 


The twentieth century found the Socialist parties of 
the world rapidly increasing in numbers, power and 
international unity with the steady progress of industrial 
development. 

The onward march was halted and the organization 
was suddenly shattered by the World War. On the 
one hand, Socialism came to be recognized by the nations 
as a power to be reckoned with and achieved a share in 
government as never before. On the other hand, it 
was compelled in every country to waste the energy of 
a decade in fruitless dissensions and its international 
organization came to be divided into two groups, with 
tactics mutually incompatible. 

Ten years after the Armistice, international Social- 
ism finds itself with its lost ground generally regained 
and its losses recouped, with its organization once more 
in equilibrium, and with a store of experience that 
cannot fail to clarify and strengthen its future policies. 


CHAPTER X 


AMERICAN SOCIALISM IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


AFTER the reorganization of the Socialist Party in 1901, 
its vote doubled in every presidential campaign up to 
the period of the World War, rising from 97,730 in 
1900 to 421,520 in 1908 and 897,001 in 1912. The 
membership of the party, computed from dues paid into 
the national treasury, increased from 25,000 in 1904 
to 50,000 in 1909 and about 120,000 in 1912. The 
vote of the old Socialist Labor Party, on the other hand, 
dwindled from 82,000 in 1898 to 29,000 in 1912. 


SOCIALIST MUNICIPALITIES 


For the first few years of its career the Socialist Party, 
like its predecessor, existed merely as a party of protest 
and education, obtaining no tangible political results. 
There were local successes in Massachusetts and other 
states, with several Socialist mayors and state legislators, 
but no achievements of a permanent character. 

As was natural, the first firm foothold was gained in 
Wisconsin, where the political party has had the longest 
continuous existence. In the legislature of this state the 
Socialists have been represented for a number of years, 
as also in the city council of Milwaukee. Each 
year they became entrenched more strongly, until 
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1910 saw the first real Socialist victory, when the city 
of Milwaukee came under a Socialist administration 
and a few months later a representative, Victor Berger, 
was elected to the United States Congress. 

In 1912, as was to be expected, the Republican and 
Democratic parties combined to defeat Mayor Seidel, but 
not until a record had been established for clean govern- 
ment, and important reforms instituted, including an 
eight-hour ordinance for municipal work, a modern 
budget and the forbidding of the police force to take 
sides in a strike. 

After one term of the fusion government, accord- 
ingly, the people of Milwaukee again elected a Socialist 
mayor. As the old parties have succeeded in preventing 
the Socialists from a second time obtaining a majority 
in the City Council, it has been impossible to put 
through as radical reforms as were hoped for in 1910. 
The efficiency and integrity of the Socialist officials, 
however, is attested by the fact that Mayor Hoan has 
just celebrated his twelfth anniversary. 

Butte, Montana, Berkeley, California, and Schenec- 
tady, New York, came under Socialist governments 
in the years preceding the War, but were lost in the 
course of the factional divisions of the next few years. 
The year 1927, however, was signalized by a Socialist 
sweep in Reading, Pennsylvania, and the district which 
had four times sent to the Legislature James H. Maurer, 
President of the State Federation of Labor, now elected 
him to the City Council. The Reading administration 
has been characterized thus far by common-sense 
efficiency and sane regard for the working-class, and, 
in view of the present stabilized condition of the Party, 


bids fair to make a record comparable to that of 
Milwaukee. 
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SOCIALIST LEGISLATORS 


Since 1910 the Socialist Party has been almost con- 
tinuously represented in Congress: from 1910 to 1914 
by Victor L. Berger, of Wisconsin; from 1914 to 1918 
by the late Meyer London, of New York; and from 
1922 on by Victor Berger again. Although it has been 
impossible for these representatives to secure the passage 
of Socialist legislation, they have proved very active 
Congressmen, and a list of the bills and resolutions in- 
troduced gives a fairly good answer to the question, 
What would the Socialists do first if they should get in- 
to power? 

Before the War Berger brought forward proposals for 
old age pensions, for the investigation of trusts, and for 
a constitutional amendment in favor of woman suf- 
frage. Meyer London voted against the declaration of 
war, opposed conscription, and proposed an interna- 
tional League of Peace. 

In recent sessions Berger has reintroduced the old age 
pension bill, has proposed nationalization of coal, rail- 
roads, telegraphs and telephones, and has demanded 
the repeal of the Espionage Act and the enforcement 
of the First Amendment to the Constitution; he has 
brought forward many other measures in accordance 
with the demands of the Socialist program, supporting 
legislation favorable to the working-class, ‘such as bills 
for farm relief, and opposing action unfavorable to 
Labor, such as the reduction of the income tax. 

In the Wisconsin Legislature the Socialists have long 
been represented by a substantial group. They have 
been instrumental in passing acts for the restriction of 
child labor and the protection of workers in dangerous 
trades, and have proposed, among other measures, the 
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popular election of judges, the curbing of the injunc- 
tion, and the state control of water power. 

In the state legislatures where even a single Socialist 
has existed, he has usually made himself felt by a con- 
sistent support of all measures likely to benefit the 
working-class and by an opposition to all those tending 
to weaken it in its struggle against capitalism. 

In 1917 the New York Socialists succeeded in win-_ 
ning the gfeatly increased vote of 145,895 for Morris 
Hillquit as mayor, and in raising their representation in 
the Assembly from two to ten, with seven members in 
the New York Board of Aldermen. In 1920 they 
succeeded in electing one representative to the State 
Senate. During the short term of their office these leg- 
islators performed conspicuous service in turning the 
light of publicity upon inefficient and undemocratic 
practices in their respective bodies. A Technical Bureau 
of Experts was maintained by the Party for special re- 
search into practical problems of the city and state; and 
constructive proposals based upon this research were in- 
troduced into the Board of Aldermen and the State Leg- 
islature. 

The experiences of these legislators bring us to the 
history of the Party in the World War. 


AMERICAN SOCIALISM IN THE WAR 


The outbreak of war in Europe in 1914 turned the 
interests of American Socialists to international matters 
as never before. Manifestoes were issued, urging the 
government to offer mediation, and to check the export 
of money, munitions and foodstuffs for war purposes. 
In 1915 the Party adopted a Peace Program which still 
stands as one of the most constructive and statesman- 
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like pronouncements of the period. Its conspicuous 
planks were the abolition of secret diplomacy, no in- 
demnities after the war, universal disarmament as soon 
as possible, and, pending disarmament, the abolition of 
private manufacture of munitions, with no increase of 
existing armaments. 

The presidential year 1916 was marked by the Pre- 
_ paredness discussion, and the Socialist Party went into 
the campaign upon the two issues of anti-preparedness 
and the referendum in case of war. 

Woodrow Wilson was a candidate for reelection, how- 
ever, on the slogan, “He kept us out of war.’’ The So- 
cialist candidate, Allan Benson, lacked the personal 
popularity of Eugene V. Debs, and the vote fell to 590,- 
294. 

President Wilson’s second term had hardly begun 
when he entered upon the course of action which caused 
Congress to declare war with Germany. The Emergency 
Convention of the Socialist Party, meeting at St. Louis 
immediately after the declaration, adopted resolutions 
condemning the war as unjustifiable and opposing con- 
scription and military training. A number of pro-war 
Socialists resigned from the Party in protest. 

A period of persecution ensued, during which many 
Socialists were arrested and imprisoned, Eugene V. Debs 
serving a term of two and one-half years before he was 
pardoned, his health shattered, in 1921. The national 
offices of the Socialist Party were raided, and six of the 
leaders, including Victor Berger, were sentenced to 
twenty years’ imprisonment, the conviction being re- 
versed later by the supreme court. When elected to 
Congress in 1918, Berger was prevented from taking his 
seat, and when returned again at a special election was 
expelled from the House. 
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The clections held in the war year 1917 showed a 
heavy Socialist vote in the cities from which accurate re- 
turns were available, the increase running in several 
cases to 350 Or 400 percent. 


THE COMMUNIST SCHISM 


The reverberations of the Russian Revolution, how- 
ever, were not long in reaching the Socialists of the 
United States. The differences between the Right and 
Left Wings of the Party, apparently settled in 1912, had 
emerged again in the controversies over the St. Louis 
resolution. The events of 1917 in Russia caused the 
old antagonisms to spring up more violently than ever. 
Those members of the Party whose distrust of peaceful 
political action had never entirely disappeared welcomed 
the Communist Revolution as a triumph over the op- 
portunism of the Right Wing and vigorously advocated 
the entrance of the American Party into the Third In- 
ternational. 

The situation was a difficult one, as American Social- 
ists were keenly critical of the Second International, 
whose members had sunk their internationalism under 
the stress of the war spirit. In March, 1920, the Party 
sent in its application for admission to the Third Inter- 
national, but received no official reply. Meanwhile the 
Twenty-one Demands for membership were issued by 
the Third International, and these demands were re- 
jected by the American Socialists, who by this action 
cancelled their application for admission. When the 
Vienna Conference was held in 1921, they sent no 
delegates, and voted to remain unaffiliated with either 
International. 


In 1922, however, the Socialist Party became a mem- 
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ber of the Vienna International Working Union. It sent 
four delegates to the Unity Conference the next year, 
and assisted in the establishment of the Labor and So- 
cialist International which brought together the Vienna 
or ‘“Second-and-a-half” International and the remnants 
of the Second International. Victor Berger and Morris 
Hillquit are the American representatives in this or- 
ganization. 

From 1918 to 1920 controversy had raged in the So- 
cialist Party between those who wished to continue the 
American policy of peaceful political action looking to 
the gradual establishment of Socialism, and those who 
advocated a change to the Communist tactics of or- 
ganizing the proletariat for the sudden seizure of power 
when conditions should be ripe. For two years there 
was internal dissension between the Right and Left 
Wings, until by 1920 the greater part of the Left Wing 
members had been expelled from the Socialist Party or 
had voluntarily withdrawn to establish Communist 
groups. The Workers’ Party is now the political rep- 
resentative of the American Communists. 


THE YEARS AFTER THE WAR 


Notwithstanding the definite break with Communism, 
the Socialist Party has consistently demanded that the 
Soviet government be recognized by the United States 
and allowed to work out its own problems without in- 
terference. 

In the campaign of 1920 it reaffirmed its international- 
ism by nominating for President Eugene V. Debs, then 
serving his term in Atlanta Penitentiary for opposition 
to the war. The vote was 919,799, the largest thus far. 

Three years of internal controversy and of external 
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persecution, however, had inflicted serious scars upon 
the Socialist organization. Even after the Left Wing 
had withdrawn or been expelled, Socialist energies were 
largely absorbed in defense—on the one hand, against 
the attacks of Communists, and on the other, against the 
ultra-patriots who mistakenly identified Socialists with 
this same Communism. 

During the war years and the “red hysteria” which 
followed, the Socialist press had received shattering 
blows. The official party organ, The American Socialist, 
was crushed by the censor, the New York Call was de- 
prived of mailing rights, and The Milwaukee Leader de- 
prived not only of these rights, but of incoming mail 
privileges as well. In many localities men and women 
could not acknowledge Socialist sympathies without risk- 
ing ostracism or mob violence. 

To return to the New York Socialists elected to the 
legislature in 1917, even the Constitutional guarantees 
of political freedom could not hold them in office in the 
face of popular hysteria. Although all were Right 
Wing Socialists and opposed to Communism, they were 
charged by the Speaker with alliance with the Soviets, 
and expelled from the Assembly. At the special elec- 
tion called to fill the vacancies they were reelected and 
three of the five were again expelled, the other two 
resigning their seats. 

The party membership suffered materially, not alone 
from the loss of the Communists and the fleeing to cover 
of the timorous, but also from the falling-off of mem- 
bers who tired of the atmosphere of dissension and de- 
fense, but neglected to make close inquiry into its causes. 

Through these difficult years, however, the solid core 
of the party stood firm. The Milwaukee Leader sur- 
vived to regain its mailing privileges and the movement 
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in that city remained unshaken. By 1923 popular ex- 
citement had sufficiently subsided for Socialist agitation 
to be resumed, and the Communist controversies had 
been removed, for the most part, outside the party 
membership. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1924 


In the 1924 campaign the decision was made to at- 
tempt an experiment untried since the days of the old 
Socialist Labor Party, that of combining with other 
groups to support a candidate outside the Party. In the 
hope of establishing a Labor Party analogous to that of 
Great Britain, American Socialism endorsed the late 
Robert La Follette for President, Eugene V. Debs mak- 
ing a last campaign in his support. The total vote cast 
for La Follette was 4,822,856, but the Labor Party did 
not materialize, and the combining groups fell apart. 


DEATH OF EUGENE V. DEBS 


In 1926 the Socialists of America were overwhelmed 
with grief at the death of "Gene Debs, their beloved 
friend and dauntless standard-bearer for thirty years. 
The memory of his heroic life and final sacrifice for 
humanity is cherished by the workers, not only of 
America, but of the world. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY TODAY 


From the year 1925 the Socialist vote began again to 
climb upward. The adventitious circumstances which 
had brought schism and persecution fell into their places 
in history; the essential contradictions of poverty and 
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fabulous riches, of plutocracy and democracy, of eco- 
nomic slavery and political liberty, emerged once more 
into the consciousness of the American workers. 

The year 1928, with the nomination for President of 
Norman Thomas of New York, and for Vice-president 
of James H. Maurer of Pennsylvania, inaugurates a new 
period for Socialism in the United States. 


CHAPTER XI 
PRESENT-DAY SOCIALIST POLICY 


To those who have followed the American Socialist 
Party through the vicissitudes of the World War and 
the Russian Revolution it must be evident that certain 
matters in its policy are now settled in a manner which 
bids fair to be permanent. 

The old discussions as to sabotage, syndicalism, and 
direct action have become merged in the general distinc- 
tion between Communism and Socialism. The Socialist 
Party, now clear of the two elements, on the one hand by 
the World War, on the other by Communist seizure 
of the government, hoped to further the cause of the 
Cooperative Commonwealth through physical struggle, 
is now definitely committed to a policy of peaceful 
political action. It is revolutionary in that it works for 
the complete overthrow of the capitalist or profit sys- 
tem; it is moderate or constructivist in that it purposes | 
to effect this overthrow by gradual measures, each step, 
of the way bringing relief to the workers at the same 
time that it carries them nearer to the new order. 


THE LABOR PARTY 


At the close of the World War, there were at least 
two of the European Socialist parties that emerged 
stronger and more consistent than before the catas- 
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trophe: the Russian Communists and the British Labor 
Party. It is the second of these rather than the first to 
which the Socialist Party looks for guidance, in so far 
as guidance can come from an outside source, as 
more nearly adapted to the political ideals of the United 
States. It hopes for the time when American labor 
unions will unite permanently for independent political 
action, and is ready, when that times comes, to take a 
place among them corresponding to that of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party in Great Britain, as the revolu- 
tionary vanguard of the movement. 

An attempt at such united action was made in 1924 
when the Socialist Party reversed its time-honored policy 
by endorsing Robert La Follette. For the entire cam- 
paign the Socialists devoted their energy and their re- 
sources to the attempt at establishing a Labor party 
rather than to the building up of their own organiza- 
tion. A vote of nearly five million was polled for La 
Follette, but the hoped-for labor party did not come 
into being. Certain influential labor unions did enter 
heartily into the campaign, and ‘still remain in close 
cooperation with Socialism, but the Communists, on the 
one hand, and the unions represented by the American 
Federation, on the other, proved not yet ready to give 
up their mutually opposing policies to unite on a mid- 
dle ground. After the election, accordingly, the So- 
cialist Party resumed its independent tactics until the 
time should prove ripe for a more general labor move- 
ment in politics. 


DISTINCTNESS OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


While based upon the Marxian doctrines and work- 
ing for the cooperative commonwealth, Socialism has its 
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| corporeal existence in the form of a political party. It 
is represented in every industrial nation as a distinct and 
| permanent organization. 

The Socialist Party differs radically, however, from 
the older political organizations of the United States. 
While the latter consist usually of an inner circle of pro- 
fessional politicians surrounded by a large and nebulous 
aggregation of voters, the Socialist Party is itself a polit- 
ical club on a large scale, with dues-paying members 
who meet regularly the year round. The vote is always 
many times larger than the party membership, but it 
is the latter that forms the permanent core of the move- 
ment, determining policies, nominating candidates, and 
beginning its campaign activity the day after every elec- 
tion. It is a somewhat amusing commentary upon cur- 
rent criticism that the Socialists, who are charged with 
being elusive, difficult to identify, and unable to agree 
with one another, are in fact the only American party 
that is able at any moment to state its bona fide mem- 
bership, to separate this from the fluctuating vote, and 
to produce city, state and national platforms, all of 
which are in close agreement. 

It has already been explained that there are two So- 
cialist parties in the United States, aside from the Work- 
ers’ (Communist) Party. Owing to the small mem- 
bership and vote of the Socialist Labor Party (1924 
vote 33,905; 1921 membership 4,500), it will not be 
specifically described in these pages. Except for the 
fact that its administration is more centralized, it agrees 
in general with the organization of the Socialist Party, 
which is here taken as representative of the movement. 
The Workers’ Party, though Socialist in its philosophy 
and goal, is Communist in its tactics, and therefore does 
not come within the scope of this volume. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Any man or woman over eighteen and not affiliated 
with any other political party is eligible to membership. 
In making application he signs the following state- 
ment:— 


“J, the undersigned, recognizing the class strug- 
gle between the capitalist class and the working 
class, and the necessity of the working class or- 
ganizing itself into a political party for the pur- 
pose of obtaining collective ownership and demo- 
cratic administration and operation of the collec- 
tively used and socially necessary means of wealth 
production and distribution, hereby apply for 
membership in the Socialist Party and enclose 
$———-for dues. In all my political actions while a 
member of the party, I agree to be guided by the 
constitution and platform of the party. (Upon 
acceptance of my application for membership I 
agree to apply for membership in a union of my 
trade or occupation.) Non-citizens agree also, up- 
on acceptance of membership, to apply for citizen- 
ship within three months thereafter.” 


Members pay dues to the party, as in other voluntary 
associations, and the membership is computed from the 
dues paid in to the national treasury. A provision of 
the new constitution proposed in 1928 opens the mem- 
bership not only to individuals, but to groups whose 
members desire to join in a body. 

Members are grouped in local organizations, which 
in large cities are divided into branches comprising one 
or more assembly districts. These branches amount to 
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neighborhood clubs, where questions of theory and 
policy are discussed, propaganda lectures are held, and 
local campaigns are carried on. Street meetings are 
usually arranged for the summer months, and the dis- 
tribution of literature carried on with more or less 
regularity. 

In New York the Radio Station WEVD, committed 

to free speech, has been established in memory of 
Eugene V. Debs. 

The city local meets seldom as a body, but conducts 
its affairs through a salaried executive, and a central 

and an executive committee elected by the branches. 

The locals unite to form state organizations, maintain- 
ing usually a salaried secretary and doing business 
through a state committee elected by the locals. The 
state body has complete autonomy, conducts its own 
campaigns, and recognizes locals as it may see fit. 

The national organization is governed by a National 
Executive Committee consisting of eight members and 
the National Chairman, elected at the quadrennial con- 
vention, and by the National Committee consisting of 
one member from each state, with an additional mem- 
ber for each 25,000 votes polled in the state. A salaried 
Executive Secretary has direct charge of the national 
office. The business of the Executive Committee is 
large, for in addition to the conducting of the national 
campaign it carries on an extensive propaganda all the 
year round, routing lecturers, circulating literature, and 
organizing states where no organization exists. 

The National Chairman, and the member of the long- 
est standing in the National Executive Committee, is 
Victor Berger of Milwaukee, the Socialist representative 
in Congress. The other members are Morris. Hillquit of 
New York, one of the founders of the present party, 
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and author of several important books on Socialism, 
Daniel W. Hoan, Mayor of Milwaukee, James Oneal, 
editor of The New Leader of New York, George E. 
Roewer of Massachusetts, Lilith Wilson of Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman of the National Women’s Committee, 
Jasper McLevy of Connecticut, Joseph W. Shorts, of 
Ohio, and James H. Maurer, of Pennsylvania, former 
member of the Legislature, for many years President of 
the State Federation of Labor, and now member of the 
Reading City Council. The National Executive Secre- 
tary is William H. Henry. 

The candidates for President and Vice-President in 
1928 are Norman Thomas of New York and James 
Maurer of Pennsylvania. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PARTY 


As has been mentioned, the national organization, 
while independent in every way, is afhiliated with the 
Labor and Socialist International, with headquarters at 
Zurich, Switzerland, having as secretary Friedrich Adler 
of Vienna, and as chairman Arthur Henderson of Great 
Britain. This federation is distinct from the Third or 
Communist International, centering at Moscow, and is 
the successor of the Second International which was 
shattered by the World War and of the Vienna Work- 
ing Union. The representatives of the American So- 
cialist Party in the International are Morris Hillquit and 
Victor Berger. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


Throughout the whole Socialist organization, from the 
district branch to the international, the most con- 
spicuous feature is that of democracy. A new presiding 
officer is chosen at every meeting, an elected candidate 
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must follow the policy laid down by his constituents 
or be liable to recall, and every important matter is sub- 
ject to the referendum. A good result of this extreme 
democracy is that so far corruption is a thing unknown 
in the Socialist Party. The Milwaukee administration 
has more than once discovered an official to be un- 
worthy, and, without waiting for outside criticism, has 
expelled him from the Party. Bad results of this democ- 
racy are that efficiency is at times sacrificed to freedom 
of discussion, and potential leaders are sometimes held 
down to mediocrity by the will of the rank and file. 


VARIETIES OF SOCIALISTS 


Although in 1914 it was still possible to speak of 
several varieties of Socialists, such as the opportunist, 
revolutionist and industrialist, these subdivisions have 
largely disappeared in the winnowing process of the last 
fifteen years. Even the shadings from Left to Right, 
always present in Socialist groups, are far more limited 
in range than in the years before the pro-war oppor- 
tunists bolted at the St. Louis convention, and the Left 
Wing found a place for their activities in the Workers’ 
Party. The 1928 Convention showed unanimity of 
spirit almost unparalleled in Socialist recollection. 

As new situations present themselves, however, it is 
inevitable that controversies will arise, and that the old 
gradations between Left and Right will reappear under 
new terminology. 


THE PRACTICAL ISSUES 


The Socialist Party in the United States is no 
longer—if, indeed, it has ever been—a group of theorists 
looking only into the remote future. Still less is it an 
alien cult attempting to transplant European ideas in 
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American soil. Those to whom American Socialism 
signifies the theories of the doctrinaire, stand convicted 
of ignorance of its platform and its policies as far back 
as 1910. Its concern is with the present problems of 
the United States, and the typical Socialist platform 
uses its declaration of principles as a preamble for clear- 
cut proposals upon the national, state and municipal 
issues that most nearly affect the working-class. 

Certain controversies, such as those over Prohibition 
and the personalities of candidates, the Socialists look 
upon as red herrings drawn across the path of the voter 
to distract him from the main issues. Upon vital mat- 
ters, however—unemployment, giant power, the use of 
Marines to protect foreign investments—the Socialists 
have their experts at work and their up-to-date planks 
drafted while the old parties are still occupied in choos- 
ing a convention city. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE LABOR UNIONS 


The relation of the Socialist Party to the labor unions 
has always constituted a serious problem. The original 
break with the Socialist Labor Party was upon the issue 
of general cooperation with the unions rather than the 
sponsoring of some special type, those who formed the 
Socialist Party contending that Socialists should affiliate 
themselves with the bona fide unions already formed 
rather than organize dual unions. Just before the 
World War, when discussion raged around the question 
of industrial vs. craft unions, the Party refused to ally 
itself with one group as against another, while giving its 
approval to the industrial form of organization as 
such. These controversies were mild, however, com- 
pared with the storms which have rocked the labor 
world since Communism came into the field. 
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Socialists and Communists both recognize the duty of 
the worker to take an active part in the struggles of his 
union on the economic field and to utilize such oppor- 
tunities as are presented to enlist his fellow-workers in 
the political struggle as well. Beyond this point, how- 
ever, their methods are distinctly differentiated. 

It is the Socialist principle that the economic and the 
political movements should be completely autonomous, 
each in its own field, and that there should be no at- 
tempt at the control of union policies by an outside 
group, whether Left or Right. In cases where in- 
dividual Socialists have violated this principle by allow- 
ing their political affiliations to work to the disadvantage 
of the union, the Socialist Party does not seek to condone 
their action. 

It is an open boast of Communism, on the other hand, 
that a Left Wing nucleus, once established within a. 
union, makes every effort to “capture” the union, to 
bring it by direct or indirect methods under the con- 
trol of the Communist organization. Communist 
influences have sometimes aided the struggles of labor 
by calling public attention in a spectacular fashion to 
police tyranny, to the suppression of free speech and 
assemblage, and to the presence of sore spots in industry. 
In other cases they have seriously weakened the labor 
movement by wasting its energies in fruitless dissen- 
sions, by causing splits between the Right and the Left, 
and by driving progressive labor to take refuge from 
their tactics in the ranks of the conservative movement. 

In the midst of this serious situation, the Socialist 
Party has striven to avoid dualism in labor unions, and 
at the same time to assist every effort which promises to 
organize the workers for constructive achievement. It 
has maintained, as always in its history, the closest 
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friendship with labor unionism, and has furnished 
material support to its contests wherever found. In 
the anthracite strike of 1902 and the steel strike of 1919, 
no less than in the struggles of 1928 in the Pennsyl- 
vania coal mines and the New Bedford textile mills, the 
Socialist Party has consistently done its part in giving 
service and the sinews of war. 

In Chapter II attention was drawn to the close inter- 
dependence of working-class action upon the economic 
and the political fields, and to the helplessness of the 
union when the police, the militia and the power of the 
injunction are all obedient to the bidding of propertied 
interests. A glimpse of what labor may hope from 
united political action is afforded by conditions under 
the Socialist administration in Milwaukee, where for 
years the municipal employees have freely organized, 
the police have been forbidden to take sides in a strike, 
and the city government has considered one of its chief 
functions the securing of justice to the worker. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE FARMERS 


The problem of farm policy is a serious one, to So- 
- cialists as well as to Republicans and Democrats, for the 
farmer constitutes the one substantial group that still 
does business according to the methods of individual- 
ist rather than socialized industry. On the one hand, 
the American Socialist Party refuses to follow Russia 
in attempting an industrial revolution through the city 
proletariat alone before the farmers are ready for active 
cooperation. On the other, it declines to follow the 
older American parties in their attempt to administer 
to the farmer the sop of an occasional unscientific sub- 
sidy, served up with the photograph of a President 
pitching hay. 
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As a temporary relief measure Victor Berger gave his 
vote to the McNary-Haugen Bill, but Socialists rec- 
ognize the difficulties of the farmer in the midst of 
capitalism as far too deep-seated for such stop-gap leg- 
islation. They demand for the farmer not only free 
trade, nationalization of railroads and electric power 
and an improved credit system, but also adequate flood 
control, irrigation and reforestation, social insurance 
against weather disasters, and government encourage- 
ment of cooperative purchasing, marketing and credit 
agencies. 

Time and time again the farmers have been success- 
ful in local revolts, as in the case of North Dakota in 
1917, electing Congressmen upon such issues as state- 
owned banks and elevators, only to see their represen- 
tatives make eventual peace with the party of the 
financiers. Socialists maintain that not until the farmers 
unite with the industrial workers in a nation-wide party 
based upon a permanent platform of socialization will 
they be able to shake themselves free from the financial 
interests which now make them a prey. 


AMERICAN SOCIALIST POLICY 


The tactics of the American Socialist Party are in 
their fundamentals what the tactics of Marxian Social- 
ism have always been—to agitate, to educate, and to 
organize the working-class into a political party whose 
goal is a commonwealth of production for use rather 
than for profit. 

In many details, however, its methods bear the stamp 
of post-war America. Socialism is pointing out to a 
nation proud of its efficiency the antiquated inefficiency 
of capitalism. It is presenting in its newer literature 
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the detailed plans of experts for the socialization of such 
industries as are now ripe for the change. 

It is using less and less the phraseology of the last 
century European workers who recognized themselves 
as permanently set apart from the bourgeoisie, and is 
expressing itself more and more in the time-honored 
language of American idealism, which views with alarm 
our growing differentiation into social classes and de- 
mands a return to the democracy of pioneer times. 
Notwithstanding the physical suffering from poverty 
that still remains among us in exploited industries, in 
backward districts, and in the ranks of the down-and- 
out, the United States has emerged from the “‘pain 
economy” of the early nineteenth century into the 
“pleasure economy” of the twentieth; and American 
Socialism voices not merely the cry of an enslaved 
proletariat for a living wage, but the demand of a work- 
ing-class educated in cultural desires for its just share 
in the happiness and freedom of twentieth century 
civilization. 


APPENDIX 
I 
THE DOCTRINE OF SURPLUS VALUE 


Marx’s theory of value, on which his doctrine of surplus 
value is based, is founded, with reservations, on the classical 
labor theory of value as stated by Ricardo. 


LABOR THEORY OF VALUE 


The reason that commodities exchange at different values 
—for example, one coat for two pairs of shoes, or one coat 
for three hats—must be because of some quality inherent in 
all which is capable of measurement. While they are all pre- 
sumably useful, utility, according to Marx, is not this quality, 
for utilities differ. in kind and therefore cannot be measured. 
The one quality inherent in all commodities is that they are 
all the product of human labor, and it is as embodying differ- 
ent amounts of labor that they are worth varying sums. If 
one coat has the same value as two pairs of shoes or as five 
dollars, this is merely another way of saying that it takes 
as much time to make one coat as it does to make two pairs 
of shoes or five gold dollars. To the natural objection that 
human labor is of varying efficiency and that because a work- 
man may be so slow as to take twice the normal time to 
make a coat this does not entitle him to four pairs of shoes 
or ten dollars as an equivalent, Marx replies that by labor 
he does not mean that of any individual, but socially neces- 
sary labor, the amount that would normally be required to 
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reproduce the commodity at the time and place in question. 
It is true that an exceptional worker might turn out in a 
day what would take the ordinary man a week to complete 
and that a chance explorer might run across a jewel worth the 
product of a year’s labor, but in each case the value would 
be determined, not by the slight exertion that the fortunate 
producer happened to put forth, but by the time that would 
normally be necessary in the given society to produce a 
duplicate of the article in question. 

Labor, manual and intellectual, says Marx, is the sole crea- 
tor of value in the economic sense, or, as he terms it, exchange 
value, as distinguished from use value. The capital which, 
in the form of raw material and machinery, enters into the 
industrial process, creates no value at all. Capital is indeed 
a necessity and even adds enormously to the productivity of 
labor, but of itself it can do nothing but transfer its own 
value wholly or in part to the completed commodity. In the 
five-dollar coat, for example, one dollar of this value may 
well represent fifty cents’ worth of raw material and fifty 
cents’ worth of wear and tear on machinery, which have 
been transferred to the four dollars of new value created by 
the tailor. The machinery may lay claim to no credit for any 
of this new value, however, even though the modern tailor 
is able with its help to make twenty coats where his grand- 
father made one. The coats may have been multiplied by 
the machine, but not their value. The latter, according to 
Marx, is a social function of a thing, a relation, and has noth- 
ing at all to do with the natural qualities of the thing valued. 


THE LABOR PROCESS 


Under the capitalist system, the worker, being without the 
capital necessary to production, can live in only one way, by 
selling his labor power to some member or group of the 
capitalist class. His wages represent the value of this labor 
power. As in the case of other commodities, the value of 
labor power is determined by the number of hours of socially 
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necessary labor that are required to reproduce it—that is, to 
furnish the worker with food, clothing and shelter which 
will enable him to work another day and bring up a family 
to take his place. The cost of labor power is thus equivalent 
to the subsistence of the laborer. 

Let us note the course of the production of a commodity— 
let us say shoes. The capitalist, having accumulated raw 
material, buildings and tools, hires a number of workmen. We 
may suppose that each man’s daily subsistence takes, for ex- 
ample, ten hours to produce, this being the equivalent at a 
given time and place of two dollars in money. The wages of 
each will, accordingly, be two dollars. We will say that 
each man uses up during the day leather and findings into 
which have gone three hours’ labor and wears out machinery 
that it will take two hours’ labor to reproduce. At the end 
of a ten-hour day the employer finds himself with shoes worth 
fifteen hours or three dollars for each man, of which ten 
hours’ or two dollars’ worth have been created by that man’s 
labor and the other five hours or one dollar represents the 
transferred value of tools and material. Since in the supposed 
case the value of labor power, as measured by the worker’s 
subsistence, is ten hours or two dollars per day, the capitalist 
pays this wage to his men, replaces his leather and worn-out 
machines—but finds he has made no profit. 

Modern production, according to Marx, is clearly not ac- 
cording to this program, and it is easy to find the false as- 
sumption in the hypothesis, namely, that the whole working 
day is necessary to produce subsistence for the laborer. Where 
this condition exists, as in a very primitive civilization, we 
have no profits, and therefore no capitalists. As a matter of 
fact, thanks to industrial progress, the laborer’s subsistence is 
produced in considerably less than the working day, let us say, 
in five hours instead of ten. 

Now, let us examine the course of production once more. 
Since the value of labor power, as before stated, is determined 
by the number of hours necessary to reproduce it, the day’s 
wage, according to the hypothesis, would now be the equiv- 
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alent of five hours’ work, or one dollar. If asked why the 
worker cannot raise it above this natural value, the Marxist 
replies that the pressure of the reserve army of unemployed 
keeps it hovering near this limit, sometimes temporarily and 
locally below, sometimes owing to legislation and organization 
appreciably above. 


SURPLUS VALUE 


The same employer, at the end of the day, finds himself 
as before, with a product worth fifteen hours or three dollars 
per workman. After replacing his capital goods to the ex- 
tent of one dollar and paying the laborer the natural value 
of his labor power, five hours’ work or one dollar, he is now 
fortunate enough to have remaining in his pocket the equiv- 
alent of still another five hours’ labor, or one dollar profit. 
This value remaining with the capitalist after paying the ex- 
penses of production is called surplus value. 

In the case just given we have assumed that the sub- 
sistence of a laborer may be produced in five hours’ or one- 
half a day’s labor. It may be, however, that in a given 
state of industry this living takes as much as seven hours to 
produce or that improved methods may bring it down to 
three. In the former case the surplus value of the employer 
is curtailed; in the latter it is increased. We see here an 
excellent economic basis for the good work of the English 
manufacturing employers in repealing the corn laws. If the 
working-class is able through some means to raise the stand- 
ard at which it will consent to support a family, with the 
result that it now requires seven rather than five hours to 
produce this subsistence, the surplus value is again reduced; 
and if, on the other hand, prolonged hard times should suc- 
ceed in bringing down this living standard to that of the 
Chinese or Hindus, surplus value would be correspondingly 
raised. Perhaps here is given an insight into the lack of 
enthusiasm with which the modern worker receives sugges- 
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tions to better his condition by temperance and food economy. 

A third way in which surplus value may rise or fall in any 
given establishment is by a change in the length of the work- 
ing day, or, what is the same thing, the intensity of the labor 
itself. The workingman tends to regard the “efficiency” sys- 
tem as yet another method of increasing this surplus in the 
hands of the employer. All of these movements of wages and 
surplus value are of course variously complicated by such con- 
siderations as the organizing ability of different employers, the 
strength of labor unions, the introduction of new processes; 
but barring friction, the theory is maintained for all industry 
that the only source of profits is surplus value, this value 
being the crystallization of the surplus labor time extracted 
from the laborer. 

The surplus value doctrine has met with severe criticism, 
which lies beyond the province of this book. Suffice it to 
say here that while many Socialists repudiate the doctrine in 
part, there are propagandists who still insist upon it as a car- 
dinal point of Socialism. The existence of surplus value in the 
form of exploitation, or the appropriation by the capitalist 
class of a part of the product of labor, is indeed maintained 
on every Socialist platform; but the contention is usually sup- 
ported by statistics and the concrete facts of industry rather 
than by Marx’s abstract theory. Many party leaders in the 
United States, while giving a general assent to the doctrine 
of surplus value, put little emphasis upon it, preferring to 
conduct their propaganda upon the basis of industrial facts 
and the economic interpretation of history, without recourse 
to theories of abstract economics. 

While the doctrine just outlined constitutes the most dis- 
tinctive portion of Marx’s Capital, the three volumes contain 
an elaboration of the theory with reference to circulation, 
money, and interest, which, while unessential to the Socialist 
philosophy, has furnished the foundation for bitter con- 
troversy. ‘To the student of economics they are worthy of 
serious thought, in view of the discussions that have raged 
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around them since the time when Engels propounded “the 
great contradiction” in his edition of the second volume of 
Capital. The Socialist platform, however, contains no refer- 
ence to them, and discussion of these theories in American 
Socialist circles is now less frequent than the question as to 
whether or not theory as such should be given any emphasis 
at all in Socialist propaganda. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INDEX 


The following index makes no claim to exhaustiveness. It 
aims only to supply a rough-and-ready directory of names 
associated with the Socialist movement, in order that their 
relation to the Socialism of their day and country may be 
perceived at a glance. In a further attempt at clearness an 
asterisk has been placed before the names of persons who, for 
one reason or another, may not be taken as representative of 
the Socialist movement of the given time and place. 


AMERINGER, Oscar—Labor editor and writer; candidate for 
Governor of Wisconsin, 1912. 

*BaKUNIN, MicHaEL—Anarchist; leader of faction opposed 
to Marx in First International; Bakunin’s policies domi- 
nated the International from 1871 to its fall. 

BeseL, Aucust—A founder of German Social Democratic 
Party in 1869; auothor of Woman under Socialism. 
BECKERMAN, ABRAHAM—Business Manager New York 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Alderman, New York 

City, 1913-1921. 

*Beta Kun—Communist leader of Hungary; Foreign 
Minister in government of 1918; resigned at request of 
labor unions when the Allies promised a moderate labor 
and socialist government. 

*BELLAMY, Epwarp—American Utopian of iate nineteenth 
century; author of Looking Backward. 

*BENSON, ALLAN—Socialist candidate for President in 1916; 
advocate of referendum in case of war; later resigned 
from Party. 

Bercer, Vicror—Native of Austro-Hungary; labor unionist; 
a founder of American Socialist Party in 1901; alder- 
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man-at-large of Milwaukee, 1910; editor of Milwaukee 
Leader since its foundation; Member of Congress, 1910- 
1914, and since 1922; National Chairman Socialist Party; 
one of the two American representatives in Labor and 
Socialist International. 

BERNSTEIN, EpouaRD (1850- )—German Socialist writer; 
author of Evolutionary Socialism; leader of Revisionist 
movement in Marxian criticism. 

Biranc, Louis (1813-1882)—French Utopian Socialist; 
advocate of national workshops as member of Provisional 
Government of 1848; coined formula: ‘From each ac- 
cording to his ability; to each according to his 
needs.” 

BLANSHARD, Paut—American lecturer and organizer; Gen- 
eral Organizer Amalgamated Textile Workers, 1919- 
19203; since 1923 field secretary, League for Industrial 
Democracy. 

BiatTcH, Harriotr Stanron—Leader in Woman Suffrage 
Movement; after granting of ballot became active in 
Socialist Party. 

Boupin, Louts—Author of The Theoretical System of Karl 
Marx, Socialists and the War; delegate from the United 
States to International Socialist Congress, 1907 and 
1910. 

BRaNTING, HyaLMar—First Socialist representative in 
Swedish Lower House; several times Prime Minister; died 
in 1925. 

BRESHKOVSKAYA, KaTHERINE—Russian Social Revolution- 
ist leader; advocated terrorism in earlier stages of revo- 
lution; opponent of Bolsheviks. 

*BRIAND, ARISTIDE—Former French Socialist leader; advo- 
cated general strike in 1890; accepted cabinet portfolio; 
crushed general strike on railways in 1910. 

Caset, ErmenNE—French Utopian Socialist of early nine- 
teenth century; founded community of Icaria in Texas, 
later Nauvoo, Illinois. 


* Not to be taken as representative of the Socialist movement. 
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CaHan, ABRAHAM—Came to New York from Russia in 
1882 as political refugee; author of Rise of David 
Levinsky; editor of Jewish Daily Forward since 1897. 

CaNNoN, JosepH D.—Organizer of steel and iron workers; 
active in opposition to war; candidate for Governor of 
New York, 1920. 

Cassipy, Epwarp F.—Vice-president of Typographical Union 
No. 6, 1901-1910; candidate for alderman in New York, 
1919, and after recount declared elected 22 months later; 
candidate for Governor of New York, 1922. 

CLaEssENS, AuGust—Instructor of public speaking, sociology 
and Socialism at Rand School since 1916; Socialist mem- 
ber of the New York Assembly, 1918-19; reelected 1920, 
but not seated until 1922; candidate for Congress from 
New York in 1914 and 1924; Executive Secretary of 
New York City Socialist Party. 

CoLeMAN, McA.ister—Writer; contributing editor of 
N. Y. New Leader; often publicity agent in labor’s in- 
terests; author, with Arthur Garfield Hays and Clement 
Wood, of Don’t Tread on Me; candidate for U. S. Senate, 
New York, 1928. 

CRossWAITE, FRANK R.—Candidate for Congress on Socialist 
Party ticket, 1922, and for Secretary of State on Socialist 
and American Labor Party tickets in 1924. 

Dezs, EUGENE Vicror—Late Socialist speaker and organizer 
whose whole life was given in labor’s cause; was born in 
1855 in Indiana; began work at 14 years of age; joined 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen in 1875 and was 
secretary; elected to Indiana Legislature on Democratic 
ticket in 1885; organized American Railway Workmen, 
president, 1897; in first strike with Great Northern Rail- 
way in 1894, won practically all of union’s demands; in 
Pullman strike defeated by federal court, regular troops, 
etc.; sentenced to 6 months in Woodstock jail; while in 
jail studied Marx and Engels, and devoted the rest of 
his life to Socialism; candidate for U. S. President five 
times, the last in 1924 while he was serving a sentence 
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in Atlanta Prison for opposition to World War; sentence 
commuted in 1921, but after his release health broken; 
died in 1926. 

*De Leon, Danret—Late leader of the Socialist Labor Party 
of the United States. 

EBERT, FRaNz—German majority Socialist; received chancel- 
lorship on fall of Empire; President of German Republic 
from 1919 till his death in 1925. 

ENGELS, FREDERICK (1820-1895 )—German engaged in busi- 
ness in England; co-founder of modern Socialism with 
Karl Marx; co-author of Communist Manifesto; author 
of Socialism from Utopia to Science, etc.; edited Marx’s 
Capital. 

FEIGENBAUM, WM. M.—Editor, English Department of 
Jewish Daily Forward; on executive committee Socialist 
Party since 1922; elected to New York Assembly in 1917 
and expelled. 

*FEUERBACH, Lupwic (1804-1872)—German philosopher 
whose works influenced the writings of Karl Marx. 
Fourier, CHARLES (1772-1837)—French Utopian Socialist; 
inspirer of community experiments including Brook 

Farm. 

GERBER, JuLt1us—Member N. Y. State executive committee 
of Socialist Party at intervals since 1890; member of 
national executive committee, 1921-22. 

GuEsSDE, JuLEs—French Marxian Socialist; founded Parii 
Ouvrier Francais in 1882; advocated revolutionary po- 
litical action as against syndicalism and general strike; 
in war cabinet, 1914-1916. 

Harvie, J. Kem—Elected to House of Commons in 1892 
and thereafter; founded Independent Labor Party in 
1893; introduced resolution for general strike against 
war at international Congress of 1910; opposed World 
War. 

HENDERSON, ARTHUR—A leader of British Labor Party; 
Member of Parliament, 1902 and thereafter; in Lloyd 
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George’s Cabinet, 1916, but resigned on Russian issue; 
member of Labor Cabinet, 1923. 

‘*HERVE, GustavE—French Syndicalist; anti-patriot before 
1914 but supported World War. 

| Hirteguit, Morris—Socialist lawyer; came to New York 
from Russia, 1886; member of Socialist Labor Party from 
1888 to 1900 when he became a founder of the Social- 
ist Party; candidate for Mayor of New York in 1917; 
author of Socialism in Theory and Practice, Socialism 
Summed Up, etc.; member of National Executive Com- 
mittee; Representative in Socialist International since 
1904. 

|Hoan, Danret—Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee since 1916. 

| Huysmans, CamiLte—Secretary of Second International at 
time of World War; member of coalition government 
in Belgium in 1924. 

[HynpMan, H. M.—British Marxian Socialist; a founder of 
Social Democratic Federation in 1883; author of Social- 
ism Made Plain, etc. 

| JaurEs, JEAN—French Socialist and anti-militarist; revision- 
ist writer; advocated general strike in event of war at 
National Socialist Congress of July, 1914; leader of 
Socialist group in Chamber of Deputies; assassinated in 
1914. 

|Jonrs, Paut—Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Utah, resigned 
his diocese in 1918 because of opposition to the 
War; National Secretary of Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. 

(KARAPETOFF, VLADIMIR—Consulting engineer for Russian 
government, 1897-1902; musician and lecturer; Profes- 
sor of Electrical Engineering at Cornell University since 
1904; consulting engineer of General Electric Company; 
active in Socialist Party of New York State. 

Kautsky, Kart—German Marxian writer and leader; author 
of The Road to Power, The Social Revolution, The Class 


Struggle, etc. 
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Kerensky, ALEXANDER—Russian Labor Deputy; joined 
Social Revolutionists; only Socialist in Provisional Govy- 
ernment of 1917; Premier, June to November, 1917; 
ousted in Bolshevik Revolution. 

Kirkpatrick, GEorcE R.—Author of War, What For?; can- 
didate for Vice-President on Socialist Party ticket in 
1916. 

*La FoLLETTE, Ropert—U. S. Senator; Progressive Republi- 
can endorsed as Labor Party candidate by Socialist Party 
in 1924. 

LawLer, H. W.—Secretary of League for Industrial De- 
mocracy since its foundation; author of Socialism in 
Thought and Action, History of Socialist Thought, etc. 

LassaLLE, FERDINAND—German Socialist; founder in 1863 of 
Universal German Workingmen’s Association, precursor 
of Social Democratic Party. 

Ler, ALGERNON—Educational director, Rand School of Social 
Science, N. Y., since 1909; delegate to International 
Socialist Congress, 1904, 1907, 1916, 1922; Socialist 
Alderman, N. Y., 1918-21. 

Lenin, NicoLtat—Russian revolutionist; lived in exile for the 
most part from 1897 to 1917; worked out theories of 
Bolshevism and soviet government; returned to Russia in 
1917 as leader of Bolshevist; after Revolution of No- 
vember, 1917, President of provisional communist gov- 
ernment; then President of Soviet Republic until his 
death in 1924. 

LIEBKNECHT, Kart—German Left Wing Socialist; opposed 
War from 1915; killed in Spartacan revolt of 1918. 
LIEBKNECHT, WILLIAM—With Bebel founded German Social 

Democratic Party in 1869. 

Lonpon, Meryer—Lawyer, Socialist speaker, and active in 
Socialist and labor movements for more than thirty-five 
years until his death in 1927; Congressman, New York, 
I9I5-19, 1920-22. 


* Not to be taken as representative of the Socialist movement. 
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LuxemMBourc, Rosa—German Socialist and anti-militarist; 
organized social democracy of Russian Poland, 1893; 
Left Wing Socialist in opposition to World War; killed 
in Spartacan revolt, 1918. 

MacDowna_p, J. Ramsay—Leader of British Labor Party and 
Member of Parliament; advocated general strike in event 


of war at International Congress of 1910; in 1923 served 
as Premier of minority government for nine months. 

Maitiy, BeERTHA—Executive Secretary of Rand School from 
1910; on National Executive Committee of Socialist 
Party in 1920. 

Marx, Karu (1818-1883)—Founder of modern or scientific 
Socialism; German exile working in Paris and London; 
author, with Engels, of Communist Manifesto, 1848; 
author of Critique of Political Economy, Capital, etc.; 
wrote inaugural address and declaration of principles of 
International Workingmen’s Association (First Inter- 
national), 1864; leader of International, 1868-1870. 

Maurer, James—President of Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor from 1912 to 1928; on national executive com- 
mittee of Socialist Party for six years; president of 
Workers’ Educational Bureau of America since 1921; 
chairman of Pennsylvania Old Age Assistance Commis- 
sion since 1917; member of Pennsylvania Legislature, 
I9II-12, 1915-18; candidate for Vice-President of 
United States, 1928. 

*MILLERAND, JULEs—French Independent Socialist; accepted 
office in Waldeck-Rousseau ministry and was denounced 
by Guesdists and others. 

Morris, Witt1aM—English poet; author of News from 
Nowhere, etc.; a founder of Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, 1883. 

O’Hare, KatE—Dean of women, Commonwealth College 
since 1923; field director of campaign against contract 
convict labor since 1923; member of Socialist Party 
since 1900; was active in women’s suffrage movement; 
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convicted under espionage law, served 14 months in 
prison; since release working for amnesty of political 
prisoners and political reform. 

ONnEAL, James—Editor of the New York New Leader since 
foundation in 1924; secretary of Socialist Party of 
Indiana, 1911-13; of Massachusetts, 1915-17; author of 
American Communism, etc. 

Owen, Ropert (1771-1858)—English manufacturer and 
social reformer; became Utopian Socialist, 1817; estab- 
lished New Harmony colony, 1824. 

PaNKEN, Jacop—Jurist, judge of Municipal Court of New 
York, elected on Socialist ticket, 1917-1927; delegate to 
International Socialist Congress, 1928. 

*PROUDHON, PIERRE JOSEPH (1809-1865 ) —Anarchistic Uto- 
pian; author of What is Property?; advocate of equality. 

*RuskIn, JOHN—English essayist, socialistic in viewpoint but 
not identified with the Socialist movement; author of 
Unto this Last, Crown of Wild Olives, etc. 

*RUSSELL, BERTRAND—English mathematician; anarchist and 
pacifist; author of Proposed Roads to Freedom, Justice in 
War Time, etc. 

SAINT SIMON, HENRI DE (1760-1825 )—French revolutionist 
and Utopian Socialist; author of The New Christianity, 
etc. 

*SCUDDER, Vipa—American essayist of Socialist sympathies; 
Professor of Literature at Wellesley College since 1910; 
author of Life of the Spirit in Modern English Poetry, 
Social Teachings of the Christian Year, Socialism and 
Character, etc. 

SEIDEL, Emm—One sf the founders of Socialist Party of 
Wisconsin in 1902; Alderman, Milwaukee, 1904-8; 
Mayor, 1910-12; candidate for Vice President of the 
WSS tho te, 

SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD—Dramatist; a leader of British 
Fabian Society since 1884; author of The Common Sense 
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of Socialism, Socialism for Millionaires, Intelligent Wo- 
man’s Guide to Socialism, etc. 

SincLair, Uptron—Author of The Jungle, The Brass Check, 
Oil, etc.; Socialist candidate for U. S. Senate from Cal- 
ifornia in 1924. 

‘SNOWDEN, PHit1p—Labor Member of British Parliament and 
anti-militarist; member of Labor Cabinet, 1923. 

SOLOMON, CHarLES—Lawyer; member of New York Legis- 
lature, 1919; reelected after ousting over combination 
ticket; candidate for Lieutenant-Governor on Socialist 
ticket, 1924. 

STAUNING, THEODORE—Danish Socialist leader; member of 
war cabinet without portfolio; Premier of minority gov- 
ernment, 1925. 

Sun Yat SEN—Founder of Chinese Republic; Socialistic in 
viewpoint. 

Tuomas, NormMan—Executive director of League for Indus- 
trial Democracy; A. B. Princeton, 1905; B. D. Union 
Theological Seminary, 1911; was social worker, pastor 
at Brick Presbyterian Church, and minister of East 
Harlem Presbyterian Church; resigned because of pacifist 
stand during war; joined Socialist Party at that time, 
campaigning for Hillquit; helped form the American 
Civil Liberties Bureau (now the Civil Liberties Union) ; 
contributing editor of The World Tomorrow and asso- 
ciate editor of The Nation; candidate for President of 
the U. S. in 1928. 

*Toxsto1, Leo—Russian novelist and essayist; Christian non- 
resistant anarchist. 

Trotsky, LEon—Russian revolutionist; spent most of his life 
in exile until 1917; worked out doctrines of dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and soviet government; in 1917 
returned to Russia as a leader of Bolsheviks; after No- 
vember revolution became Minister of War; exiled in 


1927. 
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UNTERMANN, ERNesT—Foreign affairs editor of The Mil- 
waukee Leader since 1921; Socialist candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Idaho, 1910; for U. S. Senate from California, 
1912; National Executive Committee of Socialist Party, 
1908-10; author of several books on Socialism. 

VANDERVELDE, Emit—Belgian cooperator and Socialist leader; 
author of Collectivism, etc.; member of war cabinet; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Coalition government of 

/ 1924. 

VuiapeEck, B. CHaRNEY—Came to the United States from 
Russia in 1908; Socialist Alderman, New York, 1918-21; 
manager of the Jewish Daily Forward, New York, since 
1924. 

WaLpMAN, Louis—Lawyer, Socialist Assemblyman, expelled 
in 1918. 

Wess, SYDNEY—A leader of Fabian Society; author, with 
Beatrice Webb, of History of Trades Unionism, Con- 
stitution of a Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain, 
etc.; member of Labor cabinet, 1923. 

*WeLLs, H. G.—English novelist and Utopian Socialist; 
author of New Worlds for Old, author, with others, of 
Socialism and the Great State; former member of Fabian 
Society. 
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